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Heat your rivets 


electrically 


Substantially 
lower cost — 
a clean shop— 
and clean rivets 


ASW an : 











‘‘After several years’ use of your heaters, at our 
three plants, we are convinced that you are 
both correct and modest in your claims.”’ 


—Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 























Representative Users 


Bethlehem Steel Company................ 97 heaters in 6 plants 


General Motors Company.................. © Sats. ‘* 2 plants 
Ue BP i oe os eae ie ee 493-0" ** 5 yards 
International Harvester Company......... 19°. # ** 4 plants 
Lukins Steel Company.................... eee 
Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp’n............... 44 ‘* 
American Locomotive Company...... at eta ‘* 2 plants 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Co................. Se. ‘* 3 plants 
Baldwin Locomotive Company............. mee 


Pressed Steel Car Company..... Speen" ** 2 plants 


Write for Catalogue (on your letterhead, please). It con- 
tains production figures which will enable you to estimate how 
much electric heating of rivets would save under your shop condi- 
tions. If you will mention about how many heated rivets you use, 
what range of sizes, and your alternating current voltage, etc., we 
will quote on the type of heater best suited to your require- 
ments. If you wish to see our local representative, please so state. 


American Car and Foundry Company 
30 Church Street, New York 
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HOVEL power must get to the material | 
before it can dig. Thew Center Drive 

gets the power to the job in the most direct | 
line—to hoist, swing, crowd as well as travel. 
The Thew Center Drive means fewer parts 
—full sized rugged parts that give all-day-long 

performance and freedom from costly break- | 

down delays. | 
More power and fewer delays mean greater 


ie ike profits to you. Let us tell you why—and how i 
and crowd gives the —Thew and Thew only, has Center Drive. 


same rugged service | 
thathasmadeThew |THE THEW SHOVEL COMPANY | 
Center Drive Trucks LORAIN, OHIO 


famous. Gasoline, Steam and Electric Shovels Cranes Draglines 
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or 
Electric 
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ALL OTHERS 
10,616,150 
—————— 


CRUCIBLE 
. 1,003,750 


COLORADO FUEL & IRON 
1,208,000 


WHEELING STEEL 
1,273,000 


CENTRAL ALLOY STEEL 
1,400,000 
AMERICAN ROLLING MILL 
1,667,000 
REPUBLIC-TRUMBULL 
1,800,000 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
8,000,000 
bi —_— cetisentammmmmctesapeceatiitity 
YOUNGSTOWN-INLAND, 
4,687,000 


emer 


BETHLEHEM 


7,900,000 
1 UTOUUEGEUUUUULUUUU EEUU 


Ingot Capacity 
of 10 Leading 
Steel Interests, 
in Tons, is 82 
Per Cent of 
Country’s Total 


U. 8. STEEL CORP. 
_ 28,495,100 
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AR-REACHING as the consolidations of 
the past year have appeared, the align- 
ment of capacity within the steel industry 
has been little disturbed. Such is the mag- 
nitude of steel that even the marriage of Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. and Inland Steel Co. 
and the adoption of Trumbull Steel Co. by the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. are causing scarcely 
more than a surface ripple. The relationship 
of the United States Steel Corp. to the remainder 
of the industry, or of the first five or first ten 


Small Mills Intrench 


as Mergers Engross 
Large Independents 


Light Products Makers Capitalize New Methods—Combines 
Affect Ingot Relationships Lightly 


producers to all others, is practically unchanged 
from a year ago. 

Mergers and merger talk have held the spot- 
light and no doubt important transformations 
in marketing conditions and financial setups have 
been effected, but so far as the capacity for 
finishing steel is concerned the significant de- 
parture of the past year has been occurring back- 
stage. While the Steel corporation and the 
towering independents have commanded atten- 
tion by the bulk of their heavy products, such 
as rails, structural shapes and pipe, the so-called 
small independents have intrenched themselves 
in the production of light products, as for ex- 
ample sheets and strip. The advances in rolling 
light products have fit happily into the picture 
of the smaller producers. 

Take the position of the Steel corporation in 
regard to ingots and sheets. Of the 47,383,850 
tons of steel ingots accredited to the ten lead- 
ing producers, the Steel corporation accounts for 
23,495,100 tons or 49 per cent. But in sheets 
the Steel corporation can roll only 1,075,100 tons 
or a scant 25 per cent of the 4,169,750 tons within 
the capacity of the first ten makers The Steel cor- 
poration can make three times as many ingots 
as the largest independent, but holds its lead 
over the next biggest sheetmaker by the narrow- 
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clusion of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
4 ‘ , . . “1 
S . : S ] G . Railroad Co.’s capacity in the Steel 
cs 
apacity of First 10 Steelmakers Grows in Year Coieeetion's (ote). ‘The Steal. aan 
Steel Ingots in Gross Tons, Excluding Acid Open Hearth poration and Bethlehem alone domi- 
AS OF FEB. 1, 1928 ane east. 4. 108 nate the remainder of the industry 
. einen a 21.395 
SE ee ee SS ee . 28,495,100 by a joint capacity of 21,395,100 tons 
2. Bethlehem sciteibadaoin 7,900,000 2 Bethlehem heakggies ; ; 7,590,000 or 54 per cent. 
3. Youngstown-Inland 4,637,000 last ne i ie es 3,037,000 r é ° Cet . 
4. Jones & Laughlin.. 3,000,000 4. Jones & Laughlin ce 3,000,000 The two leading consumer-producers 
5. Republic-Trumbul] .... 1,800,000 5. Inland ...... [pee FS of ste are > »rnation;: ar. 
6. American Rolling Mill. 1,667,000 6. Central Alloy ..... 14002000 steel — the Inter ational Har 
7. Central Alloy ciccscesesseseeeeeee 1,400,000 7. Republic. ............ 1,300,000 vester Co., which ranks thirteenth, 
8. Wheeling a 1,273,000 8. Wheeling ....... : ; 1,273,000 P “ere . . . 
9. Colorado 1,208,000 9. American Rolling Mill 1.167.000 and the Ford Motor Co., in eighteenth 
10. Crucible seniehiiidl 1,003,750 10. Colorado . = 1,138,000 place. Ford controls less than ] per 
WRN icseciteosc un chcusieretucsovccee MOORS BHO MRE iccentdiciudingunn Sesenn 00 cent of the country’s ingot output. 
82 per cent of country’s capacity of 79 per cent of country’s capacity of Within the triangle reaching from 
58 DC s 57 ) ) ons ~ . T : r 
58,000,000 ton 57,000,000 ton Pittsburgh to W heeling to Y oungstown 
are a majority of plants of seven of 











the ten leading producers—Youngs- 
est of margins. Or contrast the narrow capacities its ingot figure has remained town-Inland, Jones & Laughlin, Repub- 
limits within which heavy steel prod- practically stationary. It has enlarged lic-Trumbull, American Rolling Mill, 
ucts are made and the broad ones a few old _ open-hearth furnaces. Central Alloy, Wheeling and Crucible, 
embracing the lighter products. In Bethlehem Steel Co. tightened its hold not to mention many units of the Steel 
the accompanying table are listed the on second place with an additional corporation. 
25 leading makers of steel, ranked 310,000 tons; it would require a com- 
according to their ingot capacity. Of bination of Youngstown-Inland, Cen- 
these 25 only four make structural tral Alloy and Republic-Trumbull, to A year ago the sheetmaking sub- 
shapes, five roll rails and six produce wrest its title as the largest inde- sidiaries of the Steel corporation were 
pipe. But 13 list sheet capacity, pendent. If the Corrigan-McKinney capable of making 1,050,520 tons out 
11 strip and 10 wire. Merchant bars Steel Co. or the Weirton Steel Co. of the 3,268,470 tons possible to the 
are the most ubiquitous of all, being had added only one open-hearth fur- “big ten” in sheets, but so rapidly 
within the range of 14 of these 25 nace in the past year they would have have independent mills expanded that 


Independents Extend Lead 


makers. overcome Crucible’s margin of 3750 at present the Steel corporation’s por- 
tons over them. tion is only 1,075,100 tons out of 
New Units Installed East of the Mississippi and north 4,169,750. The gain of nearly 1,000,- 


of the Ohio river appears to bound 000 tons in the past year by the first 

The annual roll-call of new capacity, the great bulk of the country’s ingot ten indicates the trend toward larger 
which was given in the Jan. 5 issue capacity. The Colorado Fuel & Iron units. This year the Empire Steel 
of IRON TRADE REVIEW, reveals that in (Co, represents the West ably in ninth Corp., the consolidation of six north- 
1927 there were five installations each place, but the best effort of the ern Ohio mills, as well as the Beth- 
of common hot sheet mills and of South is the Gulf States Steel Co. lehem Steel Corp. and the Alan Wood 
cluster cold sheet mills, three of 4-high jn twenty-fourth place. To be sure, Iron & Steel Co. are on the honor 
hot sheet mills and two of 4-high the South is handicapped by the in- roll, while Granite City Steel Co. 
cold strip mills. In the same period 





only one bar mill, one plate mill and 
three pipe mills were brought in. P C e f ; 
Capacity is difficult to capture and resent apacity O Count y S 
present, but excluding acid open-hearth f 
steel for the reason it has no bearing Acid Open Hearth 
upon rolled steel products, the in- In 
dustry in the United States can now Semifin 
produce about 58,000,000 tons of in- Pig Iron Steel Ingots Material Rails Shapes Plates 
. = . 1. United States Steel Corp *18,.897,200 23,495,100 19,259,700 2,628,000 1,695,700 2,942,200 
gots annually, or approximately 1,000,- 2. Bethlehem Steel Corp 6,850,000 7,900,000 —7,515,000 950,000 1,430,000 890,000 
000 tons more than at the beginning 3. Youngstown-Inland Steel ; 
d ‘a Corp 3,918,000 4,637,000 —3,916,000 200,000 332,000 650,000 
of 1927. 4. Jones& Laughlin Steel Cory 2,400,000 3,000,000 —2,630,000 *4#36,000 525,000 254,000 
. — 3 5. Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
The first ten producers, ranked lac. Trambell Steel C. 1,500,000 1,800,000 _—‘1,575,000 141,000 
s “7 r or j y > j ( apac- 6. American Rolling Mill Cc 639,000 *1 667,000 1,100,000 sce 
strictly according si their ingot capac 7. Central Alloy Steel Corp 430,000 1,400,000 . 1,120,000 a 
ity, account for 47,383,850 tons or 82 8. Wheeling Steel Corp 793,500 1,273,000 1,050,000 260,000 
. 9. Colorado Fuel & Iron C 584,000 *1,208,000 470,000 360,000 
per cent of the total, as of Feb. 1, a Bette Me ati ok Rates 
928 » 66° — ca, including Pittsburgh 
1928. The big ten” as of Jan. 1, Crucible Steel Co 383,250 1,003,750 480,000 27,650 
1927, or considered broadly one year 11 a McKinney Steel 
‘ n= ‘o. 1,240,000 1,000,000 795,000 
ago, had a capacity of exactly 45,000,- 2. Weirton Stee! Co. 550,000 1,000,000 850,000 
s - 79 > . 13. International Harvester Co 500,000 700,000 330,000 i: 
100 tons or 79 per cent of the then 14. Lukens Steel Ce 624,080 300,000 460,200 
national total. Contrasting this “big 15. Pittsburgh Steel Co 480,000 600,000 800,000 
* 16. Donner Steel Co 360,000 540,000 495,000 
ten” now and a year ago, the only 17. Alan Wood Iron & Steel C 530,700 529.000 300,000 125,000 
-_ » te rn 7 4 . 18. Ford Motor Co. 300,000 510,000 475,000 sarees 
newcomer is found to be the Crucible 19. Interstate Iron & Steel Co #390 000 295, 000 
Steel Co. of America, which entered 20. Sharon Steel Hoop Ce 135,000 360,000 300,000 a 
3 91. Granite City Steel Cc 360,000 273,000 95,000 
the select circle when Inland cast its 2. Worth Steel Co 360,000 225,000 
: Rigc , ‘ 93. Otis Steel Co. 400,000 345,000 372,000 170,000 
fortunes with Y oungstow n. 94. Gulf States Steel Cx 116,000 300,000 358,000 : 
Within this leading ten the changes 25. Andrews Steel Co...... 300,000 250,000 
in the past year have been negligible. setae, covecty now being added 
— = Bi ig Taus - , 
While the Steel corporation has in- tIncluding Hamilton, O., blast furnace 
creased its blast furnace and finishing 
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drops out because it scrapped several 
mills. 

In sheets as in ingots alone the 
strides made by the American Rolling 
Mill Co. are conspicuous. In ingots, 
the American company ranked ninth 
last year with 1,167,000 tons but has 
now advanced to sixth place with 
1,667,000 tons. This year as last the 
American company is a high second 
in sheets, but its capacity has in- 
creased from 599,950 tons a year ago 
to 984,000 tons, including capacity now 
under construction. The American 
company has added 384,050 tons 
capacity while the Steel corporation 
has brought in only 24,580 tons, and 
another 100,000 tons would make the 
American company the premier sheet- 
maker. 

From an iron ore viewpoint, an 
interesting feature of the Youngs- 
town-Inland merger is the fact it 
brings in the name of the M. A. Han- 
na Co., which operates some of the 
mines partly by the Inland 
Steel Co. Pickands, Mather & Co. 
eperate all the mines in which the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has 
an interest. 

Inland’s properties include the 
Armour No. 1 and No. 2 mines, the 
Ironton and Laura mines, all in Min- 
Two of its other mines, the 
Wearne, now are inac- 


owned 


nesota. 
Morton and 
tive. The company replenished its 
reserves some time ago by a _pur- 
chase of an interest in the Wake- 
field mine, a large open pit on the 
Gogebic range, and also an interest 
in the Susquehanna mine, one of the 





AS OF FEB. 1, 1928 











Many Changes in Year in Leading Sheetmakers 


Sheet Capacity, in Net Tons 


AS OF JAN. 1, 1927 
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| De ie a 1,075,100 i. OU... 3 :ia..ceeieae 1,050,520 
2. American Rolling Mill........ . *984,000 2. American Rolling Mill........ 599,950 
38. Youngstown-Inland_.............. 445,000 ef ee ee eg ; 402,000 
4. Wheeling 402,000 4. Central Alloy 300,000 
SS ene 397,000 5. Youngstown ...... 265,000 
Ds SI PN sins enced desnecsinnis 300,000 | ere 180,000 
7. Republic-Trumbull ................ 215,000 a. Sete ae 135,000 
PE REE ae. ee 135,000 8. Granite City 121,000 
9. Bethlehem 109,650 9: BOGUGEE <icnsind 110,000 
EG; PRR. WO cess cciciecssircccccyecteters 107,000 10.. "FERNS wc ncicneccmanieous 105,000 
RM idvcsceeiin actu ania e cca 4,169,750 Total Astieatpapiiibdianmiminensiaieaie 3,268,470 
*Including capacity being added. 
largest open pits in Minnesota. The sin: Balkan Mining OCo., Bennett 


Susquehanna was acquired _ several 
years ago from the Rogers, Brown 
Iron Co., by a group of companies, 
including the Hanna company and the 
tepublic Iron & Steel Co. The Han- 
na company operates both the Wake- 
field and the Susquehanna. 

The mine interests of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. dominate the 
iron ore side of the merger. While 
actual figures are not disclosed, it is 
believed the reserves of the two com- 
panies total close to 100,000,000 tons. 

Youngstown owns under lease the 
Newport-Bonnie mines on the Gogebic 
range, Michigan, with an annual ca- 
pacity of 1,200,000 tons; the Palms- 
Anvil-Keweenaw group on the Gogebic 
range, annual capacity approximately 
1,000,000 tons; the Isabella mine on 
the Marquette range, annual capacity 
225,000 tons. It also has _ partial 
ownership in the following mining 
companies in Minnesota and Wiscon- 





25 Leading Makers of Steel 


Capacity Excluded 


Tons 
Merchant Seamless Hot Cold 
Bars Tin Plate Pipe Tubes Strip 
2,942,600 1,207,500 1,476,000 190,500 
800,000 213,000 *145,000.. 
505,000 115,000 1,350,000 240,000 
555,000 135,000 340,000 60,000 
649,600 115,000 313,000 325,000 
pan 265,000 
780,000 eos 125,000 
Re Se. 115,000 310,000 121,000 *240,000 
300,000 en 
421,490 13,000 
384,000 ; 
Ce 275,000 *805,000 
326,800 seis 
a 192,000 36,000 
410,000 ne 
210,000 +*220,000 
300,000 : 
pe *200,000 
50,000 akin 
ae 192,000 
50,000 


*709,500 1,075,100 2,248,600 United States Steel Corp. 1 


*984 000 American Rolling Mill Co. 6 
300,000 Central Alloy Steel Corp. 7. 
402,000 120,000 Wheeling Steel Corp..... 8 
300,000 Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. § 
Crucible Steel Co. of Ameri- 10. 

ca, including Pittsburgh 

15,506 5,400 Crucible Steel Co..... 
Corrigan, McKinney Steel 11 

O.. ° ° eee ° eee 
75,000 Weirton Steel Co.. ¥ 12. 
International Harvester Co. 13 
: Lukens Steel Co.... 14 
300,000 Pittsburgh Steel Co 15. 
.. Donner Steel Co. 16. 
107,000 Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. 17 
Ford Motor Co. 18 
' 42,000 Interstate Iron & Steel Co. 19. 
85,000 Sharon Steel Hoop Co... 20 
121,000 Granite City Steel Co... 21 
Worth Steel Co. ae 22 
135,000 Otis Steel Co.. .. ; 23 
150,000 Gulf States Steel Co. 24 
Andrews Steel Co eo ae 


Sheets Wire 
109,650 205,500 Bethlehem Steel Corp.. .. 2. 
Youngstown-Inland Steel 3 
132,000 Corp Saale cise tpt eh 
180,000 Jones& Laughlin SteelCorp. 4. 
Republic Jron & Steel Co., 5 
215,000 Inc. Trumbull Steel Co. 


445,000 
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Mining Co., Biwabik Mining Co., Crete 
Mining Co., Hoyt Mining Co., Mahon- 
ing Ore & Steel Co., Orwell Iron Co., 
Vermillion Iron Co., and Volunteer 
Ore Co. The Youngstown company 
also owns the Mayville mine in Wis- 
consin, and has partial ownership in 
the Brule Mining Co. 

The Republic-Trumbull merger 
brings together iron ore reserves es- 
timated at’ about 25,000,000 tons, 
mainly represented in mines in which 
the Republic has an interest. Re- 
public acquired an interest in the 
Susquehanna after some of its other 
properties were depleted. 

Trumbull has an interest in the 
Mesabi-Cliffs mine, operated by the 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. 


Distributes $3,003,209 in 
Pensions in 1927 


The seventeenth annual report of 
United States Steel and Carnegie 
pension fund, which is just issued, 
shows that $3,003,209 was distribut- 
ed in 1927 as pensions among retired 
employes of the steel corporation and 
its subsidiaries. The Carnegie com- 
pany was first among the subsidiaries 
in the amount paid, $783,896.90. The 
American Steel & Wire Co. dis- 
bursed $610,068.94, American Sheet 
and Tin Plate Co. $401,675, National 
Tube Co. $283,019, H. C. Frick Coke 
Co. $241,216, Illinois Steel Co. $158,- 
052, American Bridge Co. $134,753, 
Oliver Iron Mining Co. $113,330, EI- 
gin, Joliet & Eastern Railway Co. 
$41,100, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co. $40,780, Bessemer & Lake 
Erie Railroad Co. $37,656, and Du- 
luth & Iron Range Railroad Co. $35,- 
073. 

There were 1175 employes added 
to the pension roll in 1927, and 524 
removed. At the close of the year 
6388 were on the pension roll. The 
average age of the employes retired 
in 1927 was 63.09 years; their, aver- 
age period of service 32.73 years, and 
the average monthly pension is $51.45. 
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Buick Foundry 


Equipment for Handling 
Materials Offers Ideas for 
Average Castings Plant 


_ SORaRRINRE TREE 


After castings are removed from the molds they travel for 
Each casting travels slowly for an hour and a half before it is cool enough to handle 


back and forth. 


HEN a propriety of a gray 
iron foundry of moderate size 
views the elaborate mechani- 


cal equipment installed in the new au- 
tomobile castings plant of the Buick 
division of the General Motors Corp. 
at Flint, Mich., he is likely to be 
appalled at the grand scale on which 
every detail has been conceived and 
developed. The very size of the plant 
is apt to drive him to the conclusion 
that few, if any of the new ideas 
embraced in the Byick layout can be 
applied successft@@y in his own modest 
foundry. 

While there is ample justification for 
this attitude, a close study of the 
principal features of the Flint cast- 
ings plant will reveal many ideas 
susceptible to use in similar or modi- 
fied form in foundries of much smaller 
size. Proof of this doubtless will be 
furnished in future years by the 
gradual mechanization of gray iron 
foundries. Already the trend in this 
<‘rection is noticeable. 

At the outset it should be under- 
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Conveyors Take Drudgery Out of 
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miles along 
stood that one of the outstanding con- 
siderations in designing the Buick 
plant was the desire to reduce manual 


labor to a minimum. The drudgery 
long associated with foundry opera- 
tions was to be eliminated. Machines 


were to take the place of workmen 
wherever possible. 


How Cupolas Are Charged 


That this goal has 
is evident from the results observed in 
the operation of the plant since early 
in August, 1927 when the first heat 
was poured. For instance, with two 
cupolas operating, melting 250 tons 
daily, the charging crew embraces a 
craneman, an industrial truck driver 
and two men on the charging floor. 

The melting equipment consists of 
six 82-inch cupolas with an aggregate 
capacity of 700 tons of iron daily 
or about 100 tons per hour. Two in- 
dependent handling systems have been 
installed for conveying the raw ma- 
terials to the cupolas. One is devoted 
to the transportation of pig iron and 


been attained 


these 
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overhead conveyors, which double 
gray iron and steel scrap. The sec- 
ond, which is electrically operated and 
controlled automatically, handles coke 
and _ limestone. 

Each cupola has two large charging 
doors, set opposite each other. Iron 
and scrap is charged through one 
door and coke and limestone through 
the other. No material is handled or 
stored on the charging floor, all pre- 
liminary work being done on_ the 
ground floor. 

Three special type cranes made by 
the Chisholm & Moore Co., Cleveland, 
are employed in actually collecting and 
assembling the materials into  in- 
dividual charges of 4000 pounds. Each 
crane is equipped with a magnet and 
a scale by which the exact amount 
of each variety of iron is lifted and 
weighed before it is dropped into any 
one of a row of 14 hoppers. This 
arrangement allows four hoppers to 
each of the three cupolas in commis- 
sion on any one day, with two spare 
hoppers available for any emergency. 
charging cans with 


Circular steel 
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collapsible bottoms are placed under 
the hoppers and filled by depressing a 
lever which releases the gates on the 
bottom of the hopper. Three lift 
trucks made by the Automatic Trans- 
portation Co., Buffalo, are employed in 
transporting the charging cans from 
the filling station to a point back of 
the cupolas. Here a crane hook is 
lowered from one of the cranes until 
it engages a heavy steel loop at- 
tached to the bottom of the can and 
extending upward a sufficient distance 
to clear the material forming the 
charge. 

The crane operator on the charg- 
ing floor stands in a position where 
he can look down through the tube 
and see that the hook is engaged. The 
ean then is hoisted to a point about 
4 feet above the charging floor, or 
until the top is flush with the lower 
edges of the crane girders. At this 
stage the load is moved forward and 
into the cupola. Four hooks on an 
auxiliary hoist engage the rim of the 
can which is attached to the body. 
The main hoist hooked to the loop 
supporting the bottom, then is slacked 
off and as the bottom of the can sinks 
away from the body, the material 
forming the charge falls into the 
cupola. The position of the can may 
be adjusted at any point in the 
cupola between the charging door and 
the bottom. The bottom of the can 
terminates in a cone in the center and 
this form of construction effectually 
discharges the load, besides spread- 
ing it uniformly in the cupola. 

Another interesting innovation in 
the Buick foundry is a tower and 
skip hoist for conveying coke to the 
cupola bins. This equipment was 
built by C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., 
Cleveland. Coke arriving in drop- 
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Overhead mon- 
orails do most of 
the heavy work 
connected with 
pouring. Note the 
steel hood into 
which the flasks 
pass immediate- 
ly after pouring. 
This arrange- 
ment keeps them 
from overheating 
the room and 
conta m i- 
nating the air 
with gases. 
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bottom gondolas is discharged into 
a steel hopper below the railroad 
track. The bucket on the skip hoist 
descends to a point below the bot- 
tom of the hopper and comes to rest 
in such a manner that it trips a lever 
which opens a gate in the hopper. 
When a definite amount of coke is 
in the bucket the trigger is released, 
the hopper gate is closed and a motor 
is set in motion which sends_ the 
bucket to the top of the incline. Here 
it automatically is dropped and the 
coke falls into a waiting car. 


This car distributes the coke to 
various storage bins. By virtue of 
a synchronized set of contact switches 
this larry always is in position at the 
skip hoist to receive its charge when 
the bucket reaches the top. The dis- 
charging of the coke from the larry 
to the various cupola bins also is 
controlled by these contact switches. 


Sand Distributed Automatically 


Mechanical equipment also has been 
used for sand handling, sand prep- 
aration and sand distribution. The 
C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleve- 
land, designed and installed all of 
the sand handling equipment for six 
large molding units. The Chain-Belt 
Co., Milwaukee, supplied the facing 
mixer and the Link-Belt Co., Chi- 
cago, erected the equipment for a 
twin set of conveyors on which pis- 
tons are molded and cast in clean 
sand. 

Gravity is utilized to a consider- 
able extent both in the collection and 
distribution of sand. Inasmuch as 
nearly all of the equipment is held 
below or above the floor a greater 
clearance is available for the actual 
making, assembling and poring of 
the various molds and castings. 


All the sand which flows through 
the system first passes through a 
revolving screen. Thus one stream of 
sand arrives on a belt which ex- 
tends on a straight line under the 
floor between the line of molding ma- 
chines and the conveyor. Loose sand 
struck from the tops of the molds 
falls through a grating in the floor 
and upon the belt which takes it 
back to the revolving screen. 


The greatest amount of sand comes 
from the cope and drag shakeout 
stations. This sand is_ transferred 
from one belt to another until it 
finally is discharged into the revolv- 
ing screen. However on the way the 
belt passes under a hopper contain- 
ing new sand or other form of bond- 
ing agent. A special feeder developed 
by the makers is attached to the 
bottom of the hopper and may be 
adjusted to feed a definite amount 
of material. 

Sand which has passed through the 
revolving screen is discharged into 
the boot of an elevator, it first hav- 
ing passed over a magnetic pulley 
which removes all iron scrap. The 
sand goes*from the elevator to a 
pug mill from which it is discharged 
automatically into a lantern wheel 
which breaks up all lumps and aerates 
the sand before it falls into a 150- 
ton storage tank. A cutting feeder 
at the bottom of this tank trans- 
fers the prepared sand to the boot 
of an adjoining elevator from which 
it is hoisted and discharged upon 
a flight conveyor which delivers it 
to the storage hoppers at the various 
molding stations. 

Molds are built up on a moving 
conveyor, the principal “parts being 
assembled as the mold progresses to- 
ward the pouring stations. Inspec- 
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The six cupolas are continuously charged. 


Materials are weighed into the 


big bucket, hauled up through a hatchway in the floor, 


pushed inside the cupola 


tion is carried on throughout the 
time the assembly of the mold pro- 
gresses. In the case of cores this is 
extremely important inasmuch as di- 
mensions must be held to a narrow 
tolerance. 

Molten iron is brought from the 
cupolas to the pouring floor by a num- 
ber of electrically-operated cabs sus- 
pended from a monorail system. Each 
cab carries a 1500-pound ladle. The 
driver lowers the ladle in front of 
the cupola spout but raises it to a 
height of approximately 8 feet above 
the floor before starting on the jour- 
ney to or from the pouring station. 
At this height it clears the head 
of any workman who may be in the 
vicinity at the time a ladle is pass- 
ing. The iron carried by these cabs 
is discharged into smaller ladles at 


and emptied 


the pouring stations. These smaller 
ladles are handled by electric hoists 
suspended from monorails paralleling 
the molding line. The workmen are 
able to pour the metal to the mov- 
ing flasks by simply guiding the hoist 
and tilting the ladle. They stand on 
a platform which moves at the same 
rate as the molding line conveyor, 
an arrangement which greatly ex- 
pedites pouring. A constant stream 
of arriving and departing hoists 
passes by, full ladles succeeding 
empties, while at the same time the 
mold conveyor brings up fresh flasks 
and carries the poured flasks away. 

From the pouring stations this mold 
conveyor doubles back toward the 
shakeout grates. It is completely 
hooded under a ventilated steel shroud. 
This is to prevent heating and con- 





tamination of foundry air by gases 
from the hot casting. 

Arriving at the shakeout grates, 
casting and mold are broken apart, 
the sand falling through the grates 
to a conveyor running to the re- 
claiming machine, and the castings 
going on to the knockout room. Here 
automatic air hammers loosen the 
clinging sand still further, and sand 
blasting removes the last vestiges of 
it. Final preparation for machining 
is given in tumbling mills, of which 


there is a large battery. Heavy 
engine castings are carried out of 
the finishing plant on an overhead 


conveyor leading across the grounds 
to the engine plant, while smaller 
parts are stored in bins for removal 
by electric trucks. 

An unique feature of the new 
foundry is the provision for cooling 
of castings before they are handled. 
Between the shakeout grates and the 
cleaning room, there are 4% miles 
of overhead conveyor, housed under 
a skeleton structure open on the sides 
to the air. This conveyor doubles 
back upon itself several times, giv- 
ing each casting an hour and a half 
in which to cool before workmen have 
occasion to touch it. 


Frederick E. Feiger, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., and J. Z. Collier, new 
general superintendent of Southside 
works, were given a testimonial din- 
ner recently at the William Penn 
hotel, Pittsburgh, by citizens of Wood- 
lawn, Pa. 





Where flasks are prepared for pouring. The assembled cores arrive in this room through the entrance in the distance, 


and travel on long conveyors past the molding benches. 


Molds are fitted over them and by the time 


they reach the foreground the flasks are ready for pouring 
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Can Business Benefit from 





RGANIZATION for defensive 
O power means organization to 
keep customers from getting 
away to competitors. Assuming the 
fundamental requirement has _ been 
met of supplying a product which 
meets the desires of the customer, 
notice must be taken of the fact 
that competition is always trying 
to break down the relationship. 
The formula “the customer is al- 
ways right” is good so long as it 
does not cost too much money. An- 
other objection to the formula is 
that the customer certainly not al- 
ways is right. It is so obviously 
insincere that no one seriously ex- 
pects a competitive organization to 
live up to it. 
The attempt to 


build defensive 


power on a foundation of lavish 
“service,” which presumably costs 
the customer nothing except the 
energy to request it, usually ends 


in failure. If a customer gets too 
much “free” service he knows that 
he paid too much originally because 
most people do not require service. 

Defensive power may be developed 
best by high-grade personnel in the 
department which makes contact with 
the customer. And this department 
should not be forced to operate 
through the salesman who sold the 


customer in the first place. Most 
salesmen will “give away their 
shirts” to a good customer. The 


object of the whole effort is to keep 
the customer and keep the profit the 
company makes from his business. 
Customer relations must be under 
the constant supervision of an ex- 
ecutive with full authority to act 
instantly in the interest of settling 
arguments before they reach’ the 
stage at which the customer will set- 
tle them -by going elsewhere. It usu- 
ally costs a great deal less to hold an 
old customer than it does to get 
a new one, particularly if the sit- 
uation is taken in hand before it 
becomes serious. A seasoned executive 


Principles of War? 


Will Fundamental Rules of Combat Serve Manufac- 
turers in Their Struggle with Competition? Strategy 


of Napoleon and Foch Has Application in Industry 


By Robert E. Kinkead 
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is competent to handle such matters. 


The necessity for competent super- 
vision of customer relations has be- 
come more apparent as_ industrial 
organizations have increased in size. 
The assumption of an arrogant at- 
titude by an “understrapper” in the 
customers’ organization draws fire 
from his peer from whom he buys, 
and the result of months of effort 
and expenditure of hundreds of dol- 
lars in getting business may be lost 
in the fight. Someone in author- 
ity must represent the seller and 


step in to clear the atmosphere 
before the break occurs. A_ great 
deal of bitter competition would 


never get more than a poor start 
against large and powerful organi- 
zations except for the lack of de- 
fensive strength on the part of the 
large companies. 

Defensive strength, therefore, re- 
quires that the organization be de- 




















The customer is not “always right”; 
sometimes he is wrong. The slogan 
is so insincere that not even cus- 
tomers believe it. 





veloped to keep customers and keep 
the profit made on their business. 

To the objector who may arise to 
say that no provision has been made 
so far for means of paying divi- 
dends from the operation of a com- 
petitive business, we may point out: 

Dividends increase in direct pro- 
portion to the success of the battle 
with competition. Where there is no 
competition, profits take care of them- 
selves. The field in which the great- 
est competition exists is the field in 
which the profits are smallest. Com- 
petition curtails profits. To increase 
profits competition must be crushed. 

“Prosperity without profits” marks 
a temporary condition in an _ indus- 
try in which competition by force 
has given away to a series of ma- 
neuvers for position. It is the con- 
dition which is analogous to the 
period of trench warfare during the 
World war. The condition is one of 
equilibrium of forces in which all 
the combatants are merely wearing 
themselves away. It represents a 
condition frequently reached by an 
industry controlled by a few men 
who have passed the age at which 
they are able to display combatant 
energy. It is a temporary _ static 
condition which disappears with a 
change in leadership of one of the 
combatants. 

Failure to make profits is evidence 
that competition has forced the is- 
sue to that point, not that the buyer 
is at fault. 


- * * 
Forces Used in Competition 

“The general commanding chief can 
indulge in art, in strategy; all others 
only carry out tactics, prose. He con- 
ducts the orchestra, and they each 
play their part.” 

FOCH 


HE forces in competition are 
analogous to the forces used to 
prosecute a war. Like the forces 
used in the prosecution of war, the 
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forces of competition rest on the 
effective use of manpower. The ma- 
terial instruments of the struggle 
are always secondary in considera- 
tion to the human factors. To be 
supremely effective, every element 
of manpower must be organized and 


co-ordinated to deliver a blow with 
all the forces at the critical mo- 
ment and at the critical point. The 


following are the different kinds of 
human activity which comprise the 
elements of force of a competitive 
organization: 


1. Strategic leadership 
2. Manufacturing 
3. Financing 
4. Advertising 
5. Research 
6. Sales 
The organization of these separate 


activities with the object of mak- 
ing it possible for the strategic 
leadership to hurl the whole force 
at the opposition will now be dis- 
cussed. 
* * ca 
Strategic Leadership 

“The will to conquer... that nec- 
essitates, for an army that desires 
to conquer, the highest sort of com- 
mand, and it necessitates in the man 


who undertakes to battle one im- 

portant quality: The ability to com- 
mand.” 

FOCH 

HE object of strategic leader- 


ship is to win the struggle so that 
the organization may pay wages, 
salaries and dividends. Every  sub- 
ordinate activity must be under the 
absolute command of the _ strategic 
leadership. Every subordinate  ac- 
tivity must be governed entirely by 
this incentive. The responsibility of 
leadership implies the ability to lead. 
It implies that the forces will be 
led into decisive combat and that 
the struggle will be waged energeti- 
cally until a decisive result is ob- 
tained. 

Training in strategic leadership 
involves training in the principles of 
competitive combat, which are in 
many cases identical to the prin- 
ciples of war. Modern military forces 
are led by commanders who have 
spent at least half of their lives 
practising the tactics of warfare and 
have been trained for strategic com- 
mand by the playing of war games 
in the war college. 

It is one of the weaknesses of 
leadership of competitive enterprises 
that no equivalent method of train- 
ing exists for industrial leaders. Suc- 
cession to command in competitive 
enterprises usually occurs as a re- 
sult of inherited ownership of stock 
or favoritism for an individual on 
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“Many salesmen will give away 
their shirts to a good customer.” To 
keep profits, keep salesmen away from 
the service department. 








the part of the controlling interest 
or by promotion of a staff execu- 
tive. 

In the far greater number of cases 
training in strategic command must 
be obtained in the heat of a strug- 
gle with competitive commands which 
already have had experience through 
years of competitive combat. The 
astounding percentage of failures of 
successful enterprises as a result of 
change in management is no doubt 
due, in most cases, to lack of train- 
ing in strategic command of  busi- 
ness. 

It may be observed in this con- 
nection that the appointment of 
Ferdinand Foch to the high command 
of the allied forces in the World 
war illustrates the application of 























One of the weaknesses in leader- 
ship of competitive enterprises is that 
no method of training of executives 
exists equivalent to training in mili- 
tary affairs, though the principles of 


war and business are alike. 


this idea. There were other French 
generals who had actually had more 
combat experience in the war, but 
Foch had taught military strategy 
for years and had applied the prin- 
ciples successfully during the war, 

The allied forces did not commit 
the blunder of placing the high com- 
mand with a brilliant officer who 
was not grounded in the principles 
of war. Foch had _ spent his life 
studying the principles of war from 
Napoleon, Clausewitz and every other 
strategist and commander of fighting 
forces in the history of warfare. He 
represented the pinnacle of perfec- 
tion in the art of war. Every strat- 
egic move he made while commander- 
in-chief of the allied forces was based 
on the fundamental principles of mili- 
tary strategy. 

Training of leaders in the _ princi- 
ples of competitive combat is far 
more essential than the training of 
subordinates for staff activity. Train- 
ing in staff activity does not, as a 
rule, take into account the fact that 
powerful competitive forces are at 
work to destroy the organization. 
The object of entering competition 
is to crush the opposition. If that 
is not the object, no competition 
exists. The methods by which the 
object is attained constitute the prin- 
ciples of competitive combat. These 
principles have their foundation in 
the principles of war and the strat- 
egic commander of a competitive en- 
terprise should understand the prin- 


ciples of war. 
Manufacturing 
The material means of waging 
competitive warfare consists largely 
of a manufactured product. A prod- 


uct which does not satisfy the pri- 
mary conditions of competitive com- 
bat is as ineffective as guns which 
will not shoot. 

In competition the greatest strength 
is obtained by making the product 
conform most precisely to the de- 
sires of the greatest number of 
prospective buyers. Price, quality, 
attendant service, appearance, weight, 
durability or other properties may 
be the predominating features in the 
eyes of the prospective buyers. 

The main distinction which must 
be observed is that it is the buyer 
who is to be pleased, not the man- 
ufacturer or seller. The place to 
teach economics or esthetics is a 
school in which it may be presumed 
that the student has a desire to 
learn. In competition the object is 
to win the buyer’s favor, not to edu- 
cate him. 

The buyer’s wants may be fostered 
and created to some degree, but such 
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undertakings are only safe financially 
pefore the onslaught of competition 
takes place. It is usually the first 
man in a field who has this oppor- 
tunity. Others who enter competi- 
tion must base their campaigns sole- 
ly on the best available data on what 
the buyer desires, if they are to 
reach maximum competitive strength. 


Judgment of the prospective buyer 
is usually of the emotional type in 
deciding which among several com- 
petitive products he will buy. It is 
seldom a logical deduction based on 
proven facts. 

Purchases based on tabulated bids 
and elaborate methods of arriving at 
absolutely scientific decisions are de- 
signed to overcome this human ten- 
dency; yet all of these methods are 
constantly being overpowered by mak- 
ing the product in such a way as 
to appeal to the desire of the pur- 
chaser so that he will make the rules 
conform to his will rather than his 
will to the logic of the conclusion 
reached by his. scientific methods. 
Very little money is spent scientifi- 
cally. Purchases are not made by 
soulless corporations but by human 
beings representing corporations. The 
human element is always the de- 
termining factor. 

To get the greatest competitive 
strength from a manufactured prod- 
uct it must meet requirements from 
the point of view ‘of the comman- 
der-in-chief of the organization who 
is going into competition with it, 
and his judgment in turn will be 
based on what he believes will meet 
the desire of the greatest number 
of buyers. It is not safe where 
maximum competitive strength is 
wanted to turn the manufacturing 
of the product over to manufactur- 
ing experts with simple instructions 
to make the product as good as they 
can as cheaply as possible. 

The resulting product may be eco- 
nomically perfect and yet be en- 
tirely unsuitable from the _ buyer’s 
point of view or from the competi- 
tive point. In such cases the buyer 
merely says he does not want the 
product and in most cases cannot 
tell the reason why, although he will 
freely admit its economic soundness. 
All the argument in the world does 
not convince a buyer that he wants 
a product; on the contrary, the more 
arguments which are produced _ to 
show why he ought to want such a 
product the more firmly convinced 
he becomes that he does not want 
it. 

No implication is made in this 
discussion that scientific methods of 
manufacture should not be used or 
that economic principles may be 


neglected. But consideration of these 
matters must all be subordinated to 
the main objective; namely, develop 
the maximum degree of competitive 
strength possible from the manufac- 
turing end of the business. 


Financing 


Only two phases of financial man- 
agement will be discussed as perti- 
nent to the matter of developing the 
maximum degree of competitive 
strength; the control of finances, and 
the building of a reserve. 

When capital is invested in a com- 
petitive enterprise control of the cap- 
ital, within legal limits, should pass 
to the commander-in-chief of the en- 
terprise. In both armies and com- 
petitive enterprises there must be 

















“Very little money is spent scien- 
tifically.” The human element is al- 
ways the deciding factor. 


one supreme command. If the owner 
of capital cannot relinquish full au- 
thority for the control of his money 
to the commander of his enterprise 
an irreparable weakness in the com- 
petitive structure is created. 

In the first place, it ruins a man 
who might otherwise be an excellent 
leader, and in the second place it 
restricts his freedom of action and 
authority so that he cannot command 
the respect of his subordinates. 
There is no man who can reach his 
full stature as a commander unless 
he actually commands. Capital is 
safer in the hands of a commander 
who commands than it is in the hands 
of a figurehead who cannot com- 
mand. Neither competitive  enter- 
prises nor armies can be run by 
soviets or committees. Fighting 
strength comes from autocratic rule 
by one supreme will. 

The combatant strength of armies 
to a considerable degree is depen- 


dent on the strength of their re- 
serves. The profits from a competi- 
tive enterprise may not safely be 
taken out in the form of dividends 
until a safe and adequate reserve 
is built up to insure continuation 
of effort. Strenuous competition uses 
up men. There are casualties among 
men in competition as well as in 
war. 


New men must be continually in 
training for leadership as well as for 
subordinate positions. Whole manu- 
facturing methods must be changed 
frequently. Conditions arise in which 
all the available resources must be 
thrown into the struggle temporarily 
to take advantage of particularly 
favorable circumstances. Without a 
substantial reserve, competitive war- 
fare may not be carried through to 
its logical conclusion. 


Advertising 


The maximum competitive power 
from advertising is obtained when it 
creates in the mind of the pros- 
pective buyer a favorable disposition 
towards the seller but does not dis- 
close to his opposition the plan upon 
which the campaign will be waged. 
This, of course, applies only to a 
product which is to be sold by sales- 
men. 


Announcement in general advertis- 
ing of all of the reasons why the 
seller’s product in particular should 
be purchased permits careful formu- 
lation on the part of the opposition 
of effective plans for offsetting these 
advantages. It would be as _ poor 
strategy for a commanding general 
to broadcast to all units of his enemy 
information as to where the next 
attack is to be made and what forces 
are to be employed. 

The principle of the economy of 
forces would indicate general adver- 
tising should be directed in channels 
where the greatest number of pros- 
pective buyers may be reached. Pub- 
licity, a form of advertising, may be 
very general in distribution since it 
is designed entirely with the ob- 
ject of creating the impression of 
power and prestige, and the fact that 
it reaches general circulation is the 
essence of its power in particular 
instances. 

The underlying principles of all ad- 
vertisements used for the develop- 
ment of competitive strength should 
be concentration of the effort to pre- 
cisely the field in which the sales 
forces are to operate, and the de- 
livery of the message in such over- 
whelming volume in that field as to 
smother the advertising of the op- 
position. 


(To be Continued) 
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Glass Lining Is Open Sesame 
to Steel for Many Uses 


Insulation of Enamel Lining Against Corrosive Sub- 
stances Enables Steel to Obtain Wider Applica- 
tion in Fields Formerly Served by Other Materials 


INCE its early manufacture, one 
of the most important factors 

in the use of steel has been its 
corrosion. To offset the susceptibility 
of steel to acids and other corroding 
elements, metallurgists have devel- 
oped alloys of high powers of re- 
sistance to fumes, liquids and solids 
of an acid or salt*nature. Consider- 







able advancement has been made also 
in the combination of other materials 
with steel to accomplish a better re- 
sistance. 

The application of glass to steel 
surfaces has opened up a broad pos- 
sibility for its wider use and has led 
to the production of many steel prod- 
ucts which have found extensive em- 
ployment in the chemical and allied 
industries in such forms as containers, 
pipes, valves, mixers, etc. 

In recent years glass-lined steel 
products have entered into the dairy 
field on an extensive scale and it is 
becoming a common sight to see milk 
shipped in tank cars of 6000 gallons 
capacity and in truck tanks. Ex- 
amples of the success of the glass- 
lined stee] tanks preserving the nat- 
ural qualities of milk include a ship- 
ment from Marshfield, Wis., to 
Florida in a tank car, the milk be- 
ing in transit 108 hours and chang- 
ing a matter of but five degrees, and 
also the recent shipment of milk into 
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the New England flood district by 
tank cars. 

The progress that has been made in 
the application of steel to those indus- 
tries which formerly used other mate- 
rials has been rapid in the past few 
years. A close study of enameled 
steel in use reveals the fact that few 
nationally advertised commodities are 


Above—A 150- 
gallon steam 
jacketed enam- 
eled evaporating 
dish or crystallizing 
unit. Right—Grinding 
a welded seam to pre- 
pare interior surface 
for enameling 


manufactured and sold without using 
phase an enameled steel 
From foodstuff, dairy prod- 
wash, etc. to acid tanks 


in some 
product. 
ucts, mouth 


and other chemical applications steel 
has entered the field. 

A few of the uses to which 
enameled steel is being put include 
the familiar cooking ware, signs, re- 
flectors, table tops, stove parts, orna- 
mental pieces, barber and _ dentist 
chair parts, etc. One of the most 
rapidly growing fields is the dairy 
industry. Tank cars and tank trucks 
are receiving an increasing demand. 
Pharmaceutical uses also are widen- 
ing. Reaction kettles for the chemi- 
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cal industry, including sizes from the 
laboratory model of 2 gallons to the 
large stills of 300 gallons capacity, 
offer a broad field for extension of 
steel consumption with the aid of its 
enamel lining. The canning industry, 
especially when foods containing acids 
such as tomatoes are involved, are 
making wider use of glass lined steel 
products for containers. 

A few of the many uses which glass 
lined steel products find in the chem- 
ical industry include the evaporation 
of alcohol in the manufacture of in- 
sulin, the manufacture of butter, cel- 
luloid, chocolate, cod liver oil, citrate 
of magnesia, cold cream, liquid gas, 
chewing gum, dental specialties, elix- 
irs, gelatine, glue, ice cream, liquid 
soap, liquid foods, medicine, mince 
meat, paste, preserves, artificial rub- 
ber, and a variety of other products. 

In addition to the equipment used 
for actual manufacture of such com- 
modities as just listed, large amount 
of material is required for glass lined 
containers which carry into still wider 
fields the use of steel plates and cast 
iron. 

The Pfaudler Co. of Rochester, 
N. Y. and Elyria, O., is the largest 
manufacturer of glass-lined _ steel 
products in the United States. This 
company buys all its steel on a cer- 
tified analysis and then subjects each 
piece to laboratory tests before al- 
lowing the material to enter into 
production. The steel is open-hearth 
flange steel plates or boiler plates 
limited to 0.15 in carbon content. 

One type of enamel is used for 
dairy products and light pharmaceu- 
tical applications which usually are 
for protection against metal con- 
tamination and discoloration of vola- 
tile products. This is semi-acid re- 
sistant against fruit and lactic acids. 
This enamel generally is not used for 
mineral acids of over 0.1 per cent. 
A stage between the high and low 
acids is found in the beverage trade 
where phosphoric, tartaric and mild 
concentration of mineral acids is en- 
countered. The heavy grade of enam- 
el used in the chemical industry is 
guaranteed under any acid except hy- 
drofluoric which etches the glass at 
any temperature and at any concen- 
tration. Glass lined steel is limited 
definitely in alkaloids inasmuch as 
sodium hydroxide attacks the silicon 
in the enamel and renders it unfit for 
proper protection to the metal. 


Expansion in the application of 
glass lined steel to various industries 
is accomplished largely through the 
research work conducted by the man- 
ufacturers of enameled products. The 
Pfaudler Co. uses its own laboratory 
in conducting tests of how best to ac- 
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commodate its customers’ * require- 
ments and often sends men from its 
laboratories to the customers’ plants 


to work out their problems. Numer- 
ous examples might be offered of 
cases where this company, through 


knowledge obtained in experiments by 
its laboratory men, have been able to 
offer constructive suggestions for the 
improvement of its customers’ prod- 
ucts. 


A most particular requirement for 
steel in this field is absolute con- 
formance to carbon content require- 
ments. To insure that a faulty plate 
will not enter into production the 
laboratory of the Pfaudler Co. takes 
borings from three or four different 
places in each plate before enter- 
ing the shop for production and tests 
these for carbon content. These tests 
are made despite the fact that certi- 
fied analyses are obtained from the 
mills rolling the steeé plates. The 
physical properties of the steel also 
are examined to assure good molecu- 
lar structure. Plates are used in 
various sizes from 25% x 63% inches 
to 130 x 398 inches and in ¥ to %- 
inch thicknesses. 

Every shipment of raw material is 
analyzed quantitatively and qualita- 
tively. A sample is taken and a 
batch of enamel made up in _ the 
laboratory where the sample is put 


into the test cup and tested with 
hydrochloric acid for about two 
weeks. If this test proves satisfac- 


tory a larger batch is put into com- 
mercial smelt and the enamel again 





tested before being used. On such 
products as mixers, pasteurizers, re- 
action kettles, and storage tanks, 
either cast iron or steel plate is used. 


When steel plate is being used it 
is placed upon a templet table and 
cut to proper size. The plates are 
sent through bending rolls and 
formed to the _ specified diameter. 
The rolls are 140 inches wide. Up 
to 350 degrees turn may be performed 
on the flanging machine used by the 
Pfaudler Co. Clamps then are ap- 
plied to the cylindrical forms and 
oxyacetylene welding is used to form 
a solid piece. All welding wire is 
analyzed to assure successful per- 
formance. Oxyacetylene welding is 
used for all enameled parts. Electric 
welding is used on nipples, parts on 
jackets, and in other places where 
enamel will not be applied. Gener- 
ally the welding is done from the in- 
side but on some types of work 
both interior and exterior welding is 
necessary. The bottom of the tank 
is attached to the shell in similar 
manner of welding and the steel is - 
ready for finishing. The interiors 
are inspected carefully for surface 
blemishes and chipping and _ grind- 
ing the welds smooth precedes sand- 
blasting. The steel is examined 
again after the sandblasting for im- 
perfections and is either ground or 
welded and ground to assure a smooth 
surface. A second sandblasting may 
be necessary before the product will 
pass a final inspection. 


The enamel is ground and the first 


eo Ba 





Removing tanks from furnace after completion of burning of enamel 
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Right—General 
view of the tank 
fabricating de- 
partment show- 
ing plates im 
stock and various 
types of work in 
process of fabri- 
cation. Below— 
Sandblasting is 
used to remove 
surface blemishes 
to even surfaces 
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coat sprayed on the surface to be 
enameled. A body is used to hold 
the enamel in suspension for a rea- 
sonable time. This usually is clay, 
with an electrolyte added enabling a 
variation in the consistency of the 
enamel without causing settling. This 
material is called a vehicle, usually 
borax for the ground coat and mag- 
nesium sulphate for the cover coat. 
The enamel is made up with about 
the same coefficient of expansion as 
that of steel to make the surface 
almost identical with the steel for con- 
traction and expansion after the prod- 
uct has been completed. The enamel 
is blue from the fact that cobaltoxide 
is an ingredient, being used because 
it is about as inert as any substance 
available. 

An oil-fired furnace equipped with 
hydraulically operated doors is used 
with a charging machine for loading 
and unloading. The ground coat is 
sprayed on and then baked or burned 
at a temperature of 1600 to 2200 de- 
grees Fahr. depending upon the type 


of product and enamel used. The 
dehydration of the clay results and 
the particles of enamel fuse. After 


the ground coat is burned and al- 
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cover coat is dusted 
on. A long handled pneumatic or elec- 


lowed to cool, a 


tric vibrator called a “dredge” 
tains the enamel powder for dusting 
the metal while hot which enables 
the operator to cover with enamel all 
portions of the cylindrical interior. 
If, after the third coat, imperfections 
are found, it is necessary sometimes 
to send the piece back to the sand- 
blasting room where all the enamel 
is taken off and a new start made 
and possibly correcting flaws in the 
metal which were not visible upon 
first inspection. 


con- 


Steel angles are used for legs on 
some equipment, these being made of 
acid resistant cast iron. Numerous 
accessories of course are manufac- 
tured from the glass lined steel such 
as valves, agitators, etc. Exterior 
accessories usually are made of monel 
metal or nickel plated brass. 

Various kinds of exteriors are used 
for glass lined equipment. Some 
pieces such as a few types of reac- 
tion kettles and evaporating dishes 
or crystallizing units have no sepa- 
rate exterior. An aluminum covering 
over 2-inch cork is used as an ex- 
terior for truck tanks. For milk 
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pasteurizers and some similar prod- 
ucts 2-inch cork is asphalted to the 


steel plate with a solid coating of 
asphalt and cork forming an air 
tight shell around the glass _ lined 


steel plate. Over this is placed gal- 
vanized or plain or copper bearing 
steel sheets or monel metal, which 
are drawn tight to the cork by bands 
and then fastened to the plates by 
sheet metal screws. 

Cast iron tops and steel bottoms 
form the majority of closed top chem- 
ical ware. Cast iron bottoms are 
used only where low pressures are 
involved. All castings used in the 
Elyria plant of the Pfaudler company 
are made in the foundry affiliated 
with that organization. When each 
casting is poured a sample is made 
and sent to the Pfaudler laboratories 
for analysis. 


Inland: Earnings Off a 
Lattle in 1927 


Earnings of the Inland Steel Co. 
for 1927 were $6,806,894, after charges 
and estimated federal taxes. This 


compares with $7,147,704 reported for 
the preceding year. Gross income for 
1927 shows an increase of about $170,- 


000 over 1926, but the depreciation 
and depletion account is increased 
$427,340. 

The income account for the past 
two years compares as follows: 

1927 1926 

Gross income $11,351,000 $11,180,782 
Depreciation, depletion 2,508,251 2,080,911 
Rond interest ; . 683,854 703,167 
Fed. taxes ... 994,000 892,000 
Pension fund 358,000 357,000 
Net income .... ae .. $ 6,806,894 $ 7,147,704 

Directors deelared a special cash 
dividend of $4.45 a share and the 
regular quarterly dividend of 62% 
cents a Share, both payable March 
1 to stock of record Feb. 15. In ad- 
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dition, a stock dividend of 1% per 
cent was declared on the common, 
payable March 15 to stock of rec- 
ord of Feb. 15. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 a share was declared on the 
preferred stock which directors voted 
to call and redeem on April 1. The 
preferred dividend is payable April 
2 to stock of record March 15. The 
preferred stock is outstanding in the 
amount of 100,000 shares of $100 par 
value and is redeemable at $115 a 
share and accrued dividends. 

A special meeting of stockholders 
to appove consolidation of Inland with 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has 
been called for March 15. Directors 
have approved proposed merger plans. 


Institute To Study Young 
Engineering Graduate 


At the annual meeting of the Amer- 


ican Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers to be held at the 
Engineering Societies building, New 
York, Feb. 20-23. The iron and steel 
division will hold four sessions, will 
give the Howe memorial lecture and 
join the American Foundrymen’s as- 
sociation in a round table discussion. 
At one of the special sessions, mem- 
bers of the institute will discuss how 
to educate young engineers for work 
in the mineral industries; Dr. W. E. 
Wickenden will present a summary 
of the opinions of 300 prominent min- 
ing and metallurgical engineers on 
the study of curricula in mining and 
metallurgical schools that is being 
made under the auspices of the so- 
ciety for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education. 

Dr. C. R. Mann, executive director 
of the American Council of Educa- 
tion tell what industry wants 
the young graduate to know, accord- 
ing to the study which the 
has made, and H. T. Morris, 
lurgical Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., will tell what the iron and 
steel industry asks of the fledgling 
engineer. 

The program of the iron and steel 
division is as follows: 

Feb. 20 
MORNING 
Alloys 


will 
council 


metal- 
engineer, 


Monday, 


“Heterogeneity of Iron-Manganese Alloys,” by 
C. R. Wohrman. 
“Effect of Annealing on Cold-Worked Single 


Crystals of Silicon-Ferrite,” by Hugh O’Neill. 


“Critical Points in Chromium-Iron Alloys,’ by 
A. B. Kinzel. 
“The Constitution of the Iron-Silicon Alloys,” 
by M. G. Corson. 
AFTERNOON 
Special Steels 
“Aircraft Steel,” by E. A. Richardson. 
“Types of Steel Used by Railroads, Past and 
Present,’’ by Robert Job. 
“The Manufacture of Some Foreign Rails,’ by 
C. W. Gennet Jr. 
“Continuous Rolling of Sheets,” by Lloyd 


Jones. 
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Convention Calendar 











Feb. 5-11—-American Ceramic society. Thirtieth 
annual meeting at Hotel Ambassador, At- 
lantic City, N. J. R. C. Purdy, Ohio State 
university, Columbus, O., is secretary. 

Feb. 7—Foundry Equipment Manufacturers as- 
sociation. Annual meeting at Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland. H. Cole Estep, 1213 West 
Third street, Cleveland, is secretary. 


Feb. 7—American Boiler Manufacturers associa- 


tion. Semiannual meeting at Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland. A. C. Baker, 801 Rockefeller 
building, Cleveland, is secretary. 

Feb. 7-9—American Management association. 
Winter meeting at Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York, J. Donald, 20 Vesey street, New 
York, is managing director. 


Feb. 14-17—Midwest Power conference and Mid- 
western Engineering and Power exposition 
at Coliseum, Chicago. G. E. Pfisterer, 53 
West Jackson boulevard, Chicago, is secre- 
tary. 

Feb. 16-17—American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing. Semiannual meeting at Mount Royal 
hotel, Montreal. W. H. Eisenman, 7016 Eu- 
clid avenue, Cleveland, is secretary. 


Feb. 17—-Eastern States Blast Furnace and 
Coke Oven association. Midwinter meeting 
at William Penn hotel, Pittsburgh. W. A. 
Haven, superintendent of northern furnaces, 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, O., 
is secretary. 

Feb. 20-23—American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. Annual meeting at 
Engineering Societies building, New York. 


Dr. H. Foster Bain, 29 West Thirty-ninth 
street, is secretary. 
March 19-21—Concrete Reinforcing Steel In- 


Fourth annual meeting at Edgewater 
Biloxi, Miss. M. A. Beeman, 
Chicago, is secretary. 


stitute. 
Gulf hotel, 
Tribune Tower, 


“Significance of the Simple Steel Analysis,’’ by 
Henry D. Hibbard. 
Tuesday, Feb. 21 


AFTERNOON 
Open Hearth 
*‘A 1-Ton Acid Open Hearth and Some Experi- 
mental Results,” by C. E. Meissner. 
“Rate of Carbon Elimination and Degree of 
Oxidation of the Metal Bath in Open-Hearth 


Practice,” by A. L. Feild. 

“Effect of Temperature on the Solubility of 
Iron Oxide in Iron,” by C. H. Herty Jr. 
and J. M. Gaines Jr. 


“Electrically Heated Soaking Pit,” 
Bailey. 

“Bailey Furnaces for Synthetic Pig Iron,” by 
E. Touceda. 


Wednesday, Feb. 22 
MORNING 
Blast Furnaces 


“Utilization Problems of Metallurgical Lime- 
stone and Dolomite,” by Oliver Bowles. 

“Improvements in Blast Furnace Construction,” 
by J. P. Dovel. . 

“Operation of the Blast Furnace Plant, Colum- 
bia Steel Corp., Ironton, Utah,” by W. R. 
Phibbs. 

“Gas Washing,” by A. J. Boynton. 

“Production of High Alumina Slags in the 
Blast Furnace,’ by T. L. Joseph, S. P. Kin- 
ney and C. E. Wood. 

“Cleaning of Bituminous Coal,” by J. R. Camp- 
bell. 


by T. C. 


AFTERNOON 


“Blast Furnace Operations and the Character 
of Pig Iron and Castings,” a joint round 
table with the American Foundrymen’s asso- 
ciation. 


Replaces Sheet Furnaces 


Sheet furnaces at the Gary, Ind., 
hot mill division of the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. will be dis- 
mantled and new heating units in- 
stalled by the Rust Engineering Co., 
Pittsburgh. The latter company re- 
cently completed the installation of a 
recuperator at the plant of the Steel 
Company of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont. The furnace served by this re- 
cuperator is equipped with a perfo- 
rated roof for the admission of pre- 
heated air and is fired with coke 
oven gas. 


Ray M. Hudson, assistant director, 
bureau of standards, Washington, 
will address the fourth annual con- 
ference of the iron, steel and allied 
industries of California at Del Monte, 
Calif., Feb. 16-18. 





Uses Airplane To Ship Steel Products 


VIDENCE of the growing use of 

airplanes for delivery of light 
steel products, and for business trips, 
continues to be noted from time to 
time. In its Jan. 19 issue, IRON 
TRADE REVIEW described how a Chi- 
cago warehouse shipped five pounds 
of rivets 236 miles in one hour and 
50 minutes to accommodate a cus- 
tomer urgently in need of them. Now 
it develops a manufacturer of light 
drop forgings and similar products 


at Blue Island, Ill., often uses an 
airplane to make deliveries. The 
Modern Die & Drop Forge Co. ob- 
tained a ’plane two months ago, which 
now is just as much a part of its 
equipment as its delivery trucks and 
passenger automobiles. The plane is 
used mainly to make rush shipments, 
hnt it also is convenient for business 
trips. The company’s trade mark is 
painted on the side of the ’plane in 
a prominent position. 
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he Court Rules: 


A series of decisions in ac- 

tual civil and criminal cases 

which are typical of those 

frequently encountered by 

small shops in metalwork- 
ing industries. 


By M. L. Hayward 








Sales Talk Legal in Any State 
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E’LL install the safe in your 


office at the list price, if 
you’re satisfied when you see 
it,” the salesman from Boston said to 
the New Hampshire metal dealer. 
“T’ll look it over the first time I’m 
in Boston,” the New Hampshire pros- 
pect replied. while in Boston 
he inspected the safe. He was satis- 


Later 


claim that the corpora- 
collect because it had 
with the New Hamp- 
shire law requiring “foreign” corpora- 
that state. 


set up the 
tion could not 


not complied 


tions to register in 

“The was not to be made in 
New Hampshire, but in Boston and 
there is nothing to forbid an outsdie 
agent 


sale 


corporation from sending an 








fied with it and it was set aside for into New Hampshire to talk to pros- 
him. pective buyers,” the corporation con- 
He agreed to purchase it but later tended. The New Hampshire supreme 
on he refused to accept it. The safe Court so ruled recently in 121 At- 
corporation sued, and the prospect lantic, 344. 
° ° ° Costs,’’ address by C. Louis Meyer, president, 
Reinforcing Institute To Concrete Engineering €o., Omaha, Neb. 
e . e ° e “Form Dimensions for Concrete Ribbed Floor 
Construction,”’ conference under auspices 
Meet In Mississippi United States department of commerce. 
° ° ° AFTERNOON 
The Concrete Reinforcing Steel in- , eile ie : 
I ai tournament 


stitute has announced the tentative 
program for its fourth annual meet- 
ing which is to be held at the 
Edgewater Gulf hotel, Biloxi, Miss., 
March 19-21. The business sessions 
have been arranged so as to leave the 
afternoons free for sight-seeing ex- 
cursions and golf. Several prominent 
speakers will appear on the program 
which is as follows: 
Monday, March 19 

MORNING 
Board of directors’ meeting. 

EVENING 
President’s annual address. 
Committee reports. 


“Coming Changes in Industry,’’ address by Dr. 
John Thom Holdsworth, professor of eco- 


nomics, University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Fla. 
Tuesday, March 20 
MORNING 
“Joint Building Code,” report by W. F. Za- 


briskie, Detroit, chairman committee on 
engineering practice. 

Committee reports. 

Election of officers. 

“Reinforced Concrete—New Architectural Pos- 
sibilities,”” speaker to be announced later. 
“Institute Activities for the Coming Year,” 
general discussion based upon present condi- 
tions in the industry. 

EVENING 
Annual banquet. 


Wednesday, March 21 
Steel—Fabricating and 


Selling 


“Reinforcing 
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Steel Treaters Ready for 
Montreal Meeting 


Fifteen technical papers, covering 
a broad scope, will be presented at 
the semiannual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society for Steel Treating, which 
is to be held at the Mount Royal 
hotel, Montreal, Feb. 16-17. Inas- 
much as this meeting replaces two 
sectional meetings formerly held by 
the society, the number of papers was 
increased from seven or eight, cus- 
tomarily presented at those meetings. 

Technical have been ar- 
ranged for Thursday morning, after- 
noon and evening and Friday morn- 
ing and evening. For those who ar- 
rive early, a dinner and theater party 
or toboggan party has been scheduled 
for Wednesday evening. Dinners will 
precede the sessions on Thursday and 
Friday evenings. On Friday after- 
noon the guests will have an oppor- 
tunity to visit the plants of the Ca- 
nadian Steel Foundries Ltd. and Ca- 
nadian Vickers Ltd., or the Dominion 


sessions 


Engineering Works Ltd. and Domin- 
ion Bridge Co. Ltd. The complete 
list of technical papers to be pre- 
sented appeared on Page 267 of the 
Jan. 26 issue of IRON TRADE REviEw, 


Will Build Foundry for 


Russian Soviet 

A contract has been signed in Mos- 
cow between the metal trust of the 
Russian soviet government and Frank 
D. Chase, Inc., Chicago, for building 
a gray iron foundry at Podolsky, a 
suburb of Moscow. The foundry, with 
a yearly capacity of 150,000 tons, is 
to be a unit of a sewing machine 
works to be operated by the soviet 
government on the site of the former 
plant of the Singer Sewing 
Machine Co. 


tussian 


C. R. Cady, engineering representa- 
tive of Frank D. Chase, Ine., is in 
Moscow, where he has completed de- 
tails of contract and design. He 
will return to Chicago and assist in 
purchasing foundry equipment, return- 
ing to Moscow to supervise installa- 
tion of equipment and put the found- 
ry into actual production. It is un- 
derstood of the equipment will 
be purchased in the United States. 
A complete conveying system will be 


most 


installed. 

It is preliminary 
negotiations are way for the 
design and construction of other sim- 
Chase 


understood that 
under 
ilar plants in Russia by the 
organization. 


British Ferromanganese 
Agencies Shifted 


of agencies which 
English ferroman- 
ganese in the United States has 
just been completed. Sales represen- 
tation of English ferromanganese in 
this country now is in the hands of 
two companies, Frfnk Samuel & Co., 
Philadelphia, and Rogers Brown & 
Crocker Bros. Ine. 

Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros Inc. 
recently formed 


A redistribution 


have been selling 


is agent for the 
United Kingdom Ferromanganese 
Mfg. Co. Ltd. This includes the 
Darwen & Mostyn Iron Co., Ltd., the 
Wigan Coal & Iron Co. Ltd., Dorman, 
Long & Co. Ltd. and the United 
States Steel Companies Ltd. 

Frank Samuel & Co. have the agen- 


cies of the Linthorpe Smelting Co. 
Ltd., and Bolckow Vaughan & Co. 
Ltd. 


Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros. Ince. 
previously had represented the Dar- 
wen & Mostyn, Wigan and Bolckow 
Vaughan companies. Frank Samuel 
& Co. had represented the Linthorpe 
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Dinsdale company. Dorman, Long & 
Co. Ltd., formerly the Carlton Iron 
Co. Ltd., had been represented here 
by C. W. Leavitt & Co. The United 
Steel Companies Ltd. had been 
represented here by C. Tennant Sons 
& Co., New York. 

English ferromanganese is much 
less widely consumed in the United 


States than in the past. English 
metal began to be imported here 
when the American steel industry 


was in its infancy. For many years 


practically the entire supply came 
from England. This continued until 
the war, except that the United 


States Steel Corp. produced its own 
requirements of ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen. It was not until during 
the war that American-made ferro- 
manganese assumed importance in the 
market. 

Since the war the position of Amer- 
ican ferromanganese has_ improved 
constantly. Now most ferromanga- 
nese requirements are met from home 
production and _ the important 
imports are Canada. Norway 
and England ship some of the metal 


most 
from 


here. Imports in 1927 were 34,018 
tons, while in 1926 they were 43.,- 
932 tons. Domestic ferromanganese 
production during 1927 was around 


292,800 tons. 


Bethlehem _— Are 
Offered More Stock 


Bethlehem Steel Corp. has announced 
another offering of preferred stock to 
employes. This is the fifth offering 
since the employes’ saving and stock 
ownership plan was established in 
1924. Under the plan 30,000 employes 
who began a systematic course of 
saving now have an investment total- 
ing over $11,000,000. 
amounting to $2,033,195 have been 
paid or credited to employes on their 


Dividends 


stock purchased in the 1924, 1925, 
1926 and 1927 offerings. Employes 
also have received or have been 


credited with special benefit payments 
amounting in the aggregate to $529,- 
892. 

How employes responded to the four 
previous offerings is indicated by the 
following: In 1924 when the offer- 
ing price was $94 a share, 19,992 em- 
ployes applied for 51,034 shares. In 
1925 when the offering price was $100 
a share, 22,372 applied for 46,818 
shares. In 1926 when the offering 
price was $101 a share, 37,716 applied 
for 75,451 shares. Last year when 
the offering price was $107 a share, 
37,142 applied for 71,813 shares. 


Harvard 
than 200 


Dr. Albert 
university 


Sauveur of 


addressed more 


members of the Philadelphia chapter 
of the American Society for Steel 
Treating at its regular monthly meet- 
ing at the Engineers’ club, Jan. 27. 
“Steel and Its Crystallization,’ was 
Dr. Sauveur’s topic. 


Designs New Tube Mill 


In the manufacture of seamless 
tubing it has been difficult and ex- 
pensive to make sizes smaller than 
2% inches outside diameter. In the 
ordinary methods of manufacturing 
seamless tubes it is usual to pierce 
and roll the blanks at approximately 
38 inches outside diameter and then 
reduce the diameter in a continuous 
duo-roll mill. In this mill each suc- 
cessive roll stand has its axis at 
90 degrees to the preceding stand, 
in order to eliminate the rib formed 
at the meeting of the rolls and also 
to reverse the pressure on the tube. 

The new design, built by the Well- 
man-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, 
has three rolls in the same plane 
in each housing. Each roll encloses 
120 degrees of the circumference of 
the tube. The rolls are mounted on 
roller bearings, which, with the gear- 
ing, are completely enclosed and run 
in oil. 

The roll stands are all practically 
except that the roll assembly 
is shifted 180 degrees in each suc- 
ceeding stand. The drive shaft al- 
ways comes out in a horizontal line 
on the same side of the mill, and 
these shafts are driven through speed 
reducers by variable-speed motors, 
each stand having its individual mo- 
tor. This permits exact regulation 
of speed and permits handling vari- 
ous gages and materials at the cor- 
Higher reductions per 
pass, less maintenance and _ higher 
quality of product are obtained. These 
unusual features are covered by pend- 
ing patent applications. 


alike 


rect speeds. 


Machinery for the production of 
hot-rolled seamless tubes up to 16 
inches diameter and as small as 1- 
inch diameter, both by the pilger 
method and the American or auto- 
matic rolling method, have been de- 
signed embodying the latest and most 
practice of both European 
mills. 


modern 
and American 


Stack Will Be Enlarged 


The No. 1 City furnace of the Sloss-- 


Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., will be rebuilt along mod- 
ern lines, according to Hugh Morrow, 
president. A large portion of the 
work will be executed by the com- 
pany’s organization. Dismantling of 
the stack will begin this month. 


Will Present Fritz and 
Edison Medals 


Formal presentation of the John 
Fritz medal to Gen. John J. Carty, 
vice president, American ‘Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., New York, and 
the Edison medal to Dr. William D. 
Coolidge, assistant director of re- 
search laboratory, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., will be made 
on Wednesday evening, Feb. 15, in 
connection with the annual winter 
convention of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers at the Engi- 
neering Societies building, New York. 
The recipients of these awards were 
announced some time ago. 

The Fritz medal was awarded to 
General Carty “for pioneer achieve- 
ment in telephone engineering and in 
the development of scientific research 
in the telephone art.” Dr. Coolidge 
was named the recipient of the Edi- 
son medal “for his contributions to 
the incandescent electric lighting and 
X-ray arts.” 


Holds Welding Meeting 


A welding conference is to be con- 
ducted at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis., Feb. 8-10, under 
the auspices of the department of me- 
chanical engineering, division of en- 
gineering shop laboratories, college 
of engineering and university exten- 
sion division and in co-operation with 
manufacturers of welding and cutting 
equipment. 

A number of sessions have been ar- 
ranged for structural engineers, de- 
signers, operators, foundrymen and 
railroad engineers. Demonstrations of 
all methods of welding will be made 
in the Randall shops laboratory where 
the meetings are to be held. No 
charge is being made for the confer- 
ence. 

Over 20 technical papers on welding 
practice will be presented. 


Where Tin Went in 1925 


Tin used in principal tin products 
in the United States during 1925 was 
distributed 29.4 per cent for tin and 
terne plate; 24.2 per cent for solder; 
19 per cent for babbitt; 14.3 per cent 
for brass and bronze; 2.6 per cent 
for foil; 2.1 per cent for collapsible 
tubes; 1.8 per cent for chemicals; 
1.7 per cent for tinning sheets, plates 
and tubes; 0.9 per cent each for cast- 
ings and white metal; 0.8 per cent 
for type metal; 0.6 per cent for tin- 
ning wire, nails, etc; and 1.7 per 
cent for miscellaneous purposes such 
as soda fountain supplies, britannia 
metal, bell metal, silk composition and 
fire sprinklers. 
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Protective Coatings Are 
Applied by Gun 


Quigley Furnace Specialties 
<p> Co., 26 Cortland street, New 
No. 39 York, is placing on the mar- 

ket a gun which sprays or 
shoots liquids of practically any con- 
sistency or temperature, through spe- 
cial insulated metallic hose, any dis- 
tance up to several hundred feet from 

















60 pounds pressure is sufficient for 
operation. A small portable com- 
pressor will answer where no air 
supply is available. Two men are re- 
quired—one at the nozzle, the other 
charging the gun and controlling the 
air supply. For hot spraying, pre- 
heated material is put into the gun 
through a charging opening. The vent 
is closed by a quick-acting valve and 
the opening of another admits air 

















No. 39—Gun which sprays hot or cold liquid protective coatings 


the gun. Among its uses are the 
applying of hot tar, asphalt, pitches, 
enamels, heavy fluids, waxes, par- 
affines and similar materials as protec- 
tive coatings. The gun, which is an 
adaptation of the refractory gun de- 
veloped by the same company, con- 
sists of a cast-iron cylinder from 
which the material is forced by a 
piston capable of high pressure. It 
is inclosed in a steel housing and 
mounted on wheels, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. Its ca- 
pacity is 15 gallons, or enough to 
cover approximately 400 square feet. 
Fifteen cubic feet of air per minute at 
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The tem- 
self-con- 


pressure back of the piston. 
perature is regulated by a 
tained kerosene burner. 


Split-Phase Motor Uses 
New Type Switch 


Wagner Electric Corp., 6400 
Plymouth avenue, St. Louis, 
No. 40 has announced a new split- 

phase induction motor built 
in %, 1/6 and %-horsepower sizes. 
One of the features is a switch which 
breaks contact instantaneously without 
dragging, multiplies the contact sur- 
face, does not lengthen its time beyond 





that proper for the motor, gives wip- 
ing contact without rubbing and undue 
wear and will not rust, stick or 
bind. In addition, the motor is claimed 
to be free from grounding, short- 
circuiting, undue bearing wear, vibra- 
tion, noise and mounting breakage. 
It embodies an improved method of 
oiling, a heavy formed steel base, drip- 
proof end plates, a spacious terminal 
easy to get at and is well-insulated. 


Heating Unit Core Given 


Maximum of Fin 


=e The Wolverine Tube Co., 
<Q» | Detroit, is announcing a new 
No 41 fin tube core for fan system 

: heating units. In this new 
core the seamless copper tubing is in 
one continuous length, without joints, 
so that the possibility of leaks is 
eliminated. Depending upon specifi- 
cations, tubing of 4, %, %, % or 
%,-inch diameter is 














used. To this 
continuous tube is applied a new type 
of fin giving a maximum fin per inch 
of tubing. The fin design gives a 
positive contact between tube and fin. 
As tubing of any diameter and fins 
of any desired dimensions can be used, 
this new core can be built to meet 
the specifications of any fan system 
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No. 41—Fin tube core heating unit 
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heating problem. This fin tube core 
can be built to fit cases or housings 


of any shape or size. 


Meter Records Time and 






Length of Events 
— The Esterline-Angus' Co., 
<Qy>  tndtanapel, now is mar- 
new instrument 


No 42) keting a 


for recording the time and 
duration of events. It has a wide 
range of uses in industry in record- 
ing operations, elapsed time and for 
graphic counting. The instrument 
is furnished in portable cases or cases 
for switchboard or wall mounting and 
in either single or twin type. It is 


furnished with spring-wound clocks 
for driving the chart at standard 
rates of feed per hour or standard 


rates of feed per hour and per min- 
ute, or furnished with secondary 
clocks. All meters can be equipped 
with a  quick-trip, motor-operated 
chart drive attached to the end of 
the drive roll opposite the clock, for 

















Meter for recording operations 


Iron Trade 


No. Item Builder 


21. Punch press safety latch 
22. Flexible couplings 
Ce SR MINNIN .cadnacueteeeacaniecectechconns 


. Loshbough-Jordon Tool & Machine Co 
Lovejoy Tool Works  ..........cccccsceee 
. Wilson Welder & Metals Co. 





driving the chart at 
speed. The meter ele- 
a number of pens 
ranging from 5 to 20, each pen be- 
ing operated by a small electromag- 
which causes it to about 


automatically 
high rates of 


ments consist of 


net, move 































No. 483—Sheet flattener which eliminates crosswise dish or bow 


l-inch on the chart whenever the 

electromagnet is energized by a con- 

tact-making switch. 

Sheet Flattener Removes 
Crosswise Bow 





| y> | Sutton Engineering Co., 
| <&B> | 1308 Park building, Pitts- 
No 43 | burgh, has placed on the 





—- ad market a_ sheet flattener 
which, it is claimed, will straighten 


sheets from end to end and eliminate 


crosswise dish or bow. This machine, 


which is shown in the accompanying 
illustration, eliminates longitudinal 
waves by having proper size rolls 


properly spaced and the leaving top 
independent adjust- 
sheet 


roll having an 


ment to insure the against 


Comment 
Shock 
.Great flexibility ......... 


absorbing; replaces 


Considerable flexibility; close control... 


curving up or down as it leaves the 
machine. Crosswise bow or dish is 
eliminated by having two of the top 
rolls adjustable so that they can be 
crossed, their opposite ends coming 
below the surface line of the bottom 
rolls. This breaks the transverse 
elastic and stretches the edges so that 
by regulating the amount of this 
deflection a flat sheet can always be 
obtained regardless of the amount 
of dish. The crossing of the rolls does 
not break the scale on blue finished 
sheets. The capacity of the straight- 
ener is up to 10-gage sheet or strip 
10 inches wide. Only one adjusting 
screw is required for eliminating the 


dish. The machine is furnished with 
the top rolls idle or with all rolls 
driven. 
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Review’s Calendar of New Equipment 


Date 
Described 





24. Boring and turning mnill.................. Niles Tool Works Co. ........... « DEG: BURTNET TIE « sacncicccnnccsintintaitibtinnianininigekedn aoe Feb 
ee BS ieee scosgentabcaeune Oxweld Acetylene Co. .For oxyacetylene equipment .. Feb 
26. Excavator attachments _...........:c00 Harnischfeger Corp. F Trench hoe and skimmer scoop . Feb 
rn Ren EN on occupa cecsanavsneervenédl Connersville Blower Co. .Rotary type; smaller capacity ... Feb 


28. Slitting shear 








. Whitney Metal Tool Co..... 


. Throatless ; 


roller bearing 





29. Engine lathe Niles Tool Works Co. ...... ; ... Heavy-duty; special features in head and carriage..................... Feb. 
30. Vertical miller and die sinkerv........ Reed-Prentice Corp. .. New model; for high-speed, heavy-duty..........ccccccecceeeeerccecseeee Feb. 
Re, RIE, SOUMEINIE © cscs. acec sands esssonccebicsodeacseeses Cincinnati Grinders Ince. ..... ... Self-contained; table force feed lubricated.............. vis bate aaah Feb. 
82. Milling machines Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. ..New standard line; simple control.............. x : SENSE F 8 

J SS OSes: a ee + Pe ... Special double-action; unusually large... ccc Feb. 
BE, BOKE CPGRGER noccessccscscececccssse .. Williams Tool Corp. ......... .. Double geared head ee RE Fie i Cee Feb 
35. Cutting blowpipe Oxweld Acetylene Co. von MRRMERIRE SDI CORMIER! pcccerctchacectelemeccentageviiianeticease scscensnsasdenantestonsnientaniedieneds. | iam 
36. Speed reducer Fawcus Machine Co. ...... oe Worm types high reduction ratio .........cccssccscescscrccscrscccesecsssrssceseess ODS 
37. Electric tractor ............ . Yale & Towne Mfg. Co..... » Heavy-duty : four-wheel Grive...cccccccessscssesscccccscrsssssesccsscancsensscoseesess . Feb. 


38. Boiler 


Ses Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. 





. Rapid, high-pressure, 


RET sis saselnssaesaioashss viteedetcheahavasasctincoll hin Feb. 


>| 
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Sore errr en 
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39. Bitumen spray gun cee Quigley Furnace Specialties Co. .For applying protective Coatings..........ccccccceceereees ; ; Feb. 
40. Split-phase motor .........ccccccee wee Wagner Electric Corp..... aor .Improved design featuring new type switch......... Lsaemociste Feb. 
41. Fin tube core...... ..Wolverine Tube Co........ = .For fan system heating  uMNits........cccccceceeees sas neal Feb. 
42. Recording meteP.............ccccccssccsscossesee Esterline-Angus ~ Co........ -Records time and duration of events . ERE Feb. 
43. Sheet flattener . . Sutton Engineering Co Eliminates crosswise dish  ..........ccccesessereees : ihe Feb. 
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Shipments Measure Melt of Iron 
Genius is Displacing Midnight Oil 


Canadian Steel Consumption Low 





Editorials 


Fraternal Roll Best for Unions 
Melters Give Scrap Trade Ethics 
Navy Yard Methods Run Up Costs 








Pig Iron Movement Substantial 


EAVY sales of pig iron reported in recent 
H weeks by furnace interests at Cleveland 

and Chicago, in with those in 
other districts, undoubtedly reflect an_ in- 
creasing operation among automotive 
manufacturers. Current sales show the state of the 
market, but shipments indicate that the amoun 
of the iron previously ordered is going to con- 
sumers. The fact that shipments have shown a 
progressive the past two months, 
and that the January total equalled or surpassed 
that of January, 1927, is the real basis for op- 
timism among pig iron producers. 

Week-to-week tabulations of sales as made by 
IRON TRADE REVIEW show that at 700,000 
tons of pig iron were placed on order books of 
the furnace interests at Cleveland and Chicago 


contrast 


rate of 


increase in 


least 


in the past two months. The sales have been 
made principally in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan 
and Illinois; and the automotive industry has 


been a particularly heavy purchaser. Furnace 
companies at Cleveland have reported sales aggre- 
gating 390,000 tons since Dec. 1, the bulk being 


for delivery in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. 


At the same time these furnaces have been 
piling up tonnage on order books, makers in 
other districts have reported quiet conditions. 


Recently business in eastern territory has picked 
up, and in one recent week 45,000 tons was placed. 

While there has been practically no increase 
in the number of merchant furnaces in blast, 
heavy shipments have been made from stock. 
The general feeling among pig iron producers 
in central west territory is one of satisfaction 
over the outlook in the first and second quarter. 





Relief Work Entrenches Unions 


SARLY one-third of a billion dollars has 
been paid out in benefits to members of 
trade unions and their families, since or- 


ganized efforts in this direction were begun by 
the unions, according to the government bureau 
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issue of the 
contains 


statistics. The 
bureau’s Monthly Labor 
interesting data on the subject. 
The expenditures of 61 national 
tional trade union organizations which reported 
to the bureau in 1927 showed that about $10,500,- 


of labor January 


Review some 


and interna- 


000 was paid to sick, aged and disabled members 
and their dependents, while more than $12,000,000 
paid in various insurance. Dis- 
bursements since the unions began paying bene- 
fits and insurance total more than $300,000,000. 
It would be important to know just what propor- 
tion of the expenditures have been made for the 
support of members and their families during 
strikes, but details on this point are not disclosed. 

There are in the United States approximately 
1,000,000 members of labor organizations. They 
or their families the chief beneficiaries of 
the disbursements, they or their families 
therefore are the largest contributors to the funds. 
It suggests how much they contribute, when to 
“relief” 


was kinds of 


are 
and 


the expenditures for various forms of 


are added the expenses of organization and 
maintenance. 
One of the chief functions of trade unions 


should be of this social character, in the opin- 
ion of many who otherwise condemn them. It is 
reasonable to assume they derive a great deal of 
their strength from such fraternal activities; 
prosperity enables them to perpetuate themselves. 


Garret Inventor Is Losing Out 
N THE popular mind inventions always have 
| been believed a matter of genius, inspira- 
tion, something that flashed out of the void. 
Inventors have been deemed a different sort of 
than the common man. The plodder, 
the divine fire, is not the ideal in- 


creature 
immune to 
ventor. 

Yet, this idol must fall before the onslaught 
of statistics. The inventor, in this age of great- 
est inventions, is not one who consumes midnight 
watts in a garret, removed from the distractions 
of the world, to obtain concentration of mind. 
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About 5 per cent of inventions arise from that 
source, perhaps proving there is a modicum of 
truth in the old and popular conception. The 
remaining 95 per cent of worthwhile inventions 
is devised by prosaic workers, at eight hours a 
day, for a stipulated wage, who work in research 
laboratories surrounded by the standard para- 
phernalia of science. 

By repeated questioning of nature, a relentless 
third degree, she reveals her secrets which are 
measured, tested and proved and if found avail- 
able applied to the service of mankind. Some 
inventions are obtained by men working to obtain 
a definite result, to find how to make or do some 
desired thing. Other invention is called pure 
science and is obtained by pure research. This 
is simply searching out nature’s secrets, letting 
them lead where they may and saving them un- 
til other discoveries co-ordinate for practical use. 

Goodyear discovered how to vulcanize rubber 
by accidentally letting a piece fall on a hot stove. 
That was in the 5 per cent class. The remainder 
of the inventions that have made the world travel 
on rubber and use that material in a thousand 
useful ways have been worked out coldly in the 
laboratory. 

The royal road to discovery now is a_ paved 
highway, marked by traffic signs. The chance 
path leading to fame through invention is little 
traveled. 


Putting Teeth in Scrap Reform 

TARTING in a small way and growing to 
S stature without much guidance, the iron and 

steel scrap business has carried with it some 
bad habits of its youth. The industry has real- 
ized its shortcomings in this respect and has done 
a great deal through its own associations to cor- 
rect much that tended to bring it under criticism. 
Practices that formerly were common have dis- 
appeared except in an occasional case and the en- 
tire trade has benefited. The small dealer, who 
usually was most at fault, has been curbed by 
the larger scrap handler, who had a better real- 
ization of the situation. 

To the aid of these reformers now comes the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., the largest scrap melter 
in the East. In a definite program of require 
ments for preparation of its scrap this company 
backs the efforts of the large brokers and imposes 
penalties for infraction. 

In case of sharp practice by the dealer who 
prepares scrap for shipment the broker now can 
protect himself by the requirement of the melter 
and insist on compliance. Refusal to “accept any 
scrap from these shippers at any of its plants 
at any price,” is the penalty for deliberate “doc- 
toring’ or “top dressing’ of carloads. This 


seems sufficiently comprehensive to deter any 
deviation from the straight path. Other east- 
ern outlets probably will be similarly guarded 
now that the leading consumer has declared 
itself. 





Canadian Iron Off as Steel Gains 


ANADA in 1927 presented a phenomenon in 
C production which has occurred only once 

in the United States in the last 20 years— 
contrasting trends in pig iron and steel ingots. 
The dominion’s output of 709,697 long tons of 
pig iron last year represented a decline of 6 per 
cent from 1926, while steel ingot production mean- 
while was advancing 17 per cent from 776,888 
long tons in 1926 to 907,638 tons in 1927. 

With basic iron 523,701 tons of the total, the 
spread between it and the aggregate of ingots 
was 383,937 tons. Imports of 40,922 tons of pig 
iron, with exports negligible, did not close the gap 
appreciably. Canada, the best iron and steel scrap 
customer of the United States, in 1927 took 85,563 
tons. It is noteworthy that in December, when the 
dominion’s production of ingots was 96,248 tons, 
or 20 per cent higher than in November, her im- 
ports of scrap from the United States, at 10,778 
ions practically doubled the receipt of 5951 tons 
in November. 

Opportunities for broadening the market for 
iron and steel products in Canada are aptly de- 
picted by the per capita statistics. Last year 
the average consumption of pig iron was 167 tons, 
compared with 690 tons in the United States; of 
steel ingots 213 tons against 835 tons in the 
United States. Following the trend of Canadian 
production last year, this was a decline for pig 
iron and an increase for steel. 





Build at Private Yards, and Save 
ECENT testimony in Washington on condi- 
R tions attending naval shipbuilding tended to 
show that labor costs at government navy 
yards are excessive compared with labor expendi- 
ture for a similar work at private yards. This 
difference in the cost of building battleships 
would amount to many millions, it was said. 

This situation gives further strength to the 
charges of unsuccessful government operation in 
fields that might belong more advantageously to 
private enterprise. The recent testimony had 
significance in view of the fact that private ship- 
yards are in need of more work. The govern- 
ment is considering a program of expansion along 
the lines of naval vessel building. The costs to 
the country could be reduced materially by giving 
much of this work to private yards, and by cut- 
ting down the maintenance of government yards. 
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To the 


Editor: 

T IS a service to industry to print an article like the 
one on the front page of IRON TRADE REVIEW Jan. 19. 
Your article describes a condition that is common 

Some of the worst offenders are large concerns who can 
well afford to pay what service is worth, instead of 
fattening their surpluses on the and money of 
people who are victimized by the practices described. 

Few of the victims see any hope of relief. They are 

in despair simply because they are ignorant of the fact 
that they have a perfectly good remedy available, if they 
will only make a slight effort to apply it. That remedy 
exists in the federal law, prohibiting and punishing un- 
fair practices in interstate commerce. The federal law 
does not define unfair competition, that being a matter of 
fact in each case. The federal commission, recog- 
nizing that the well considered opinion of an industry is 
likely to be right, organizes trade practice conferences 
to formulate opinion as to what constitutes unfair prac- 
tice. Once this is formulated and found generally ac- 
ceptable by the industry the commission 
findings as a basis for its own action in 
cases of unfair competition. United States 
Commerce supports this method of procedure. 
In view of the frequent use of unfair practices, is it 
not about time for some of the engineering trades asso- 
requesting the federal trade commis- 


brains 


trade 


accepts the 
prosecuting 
Chamber oi 


ciations to join in 
sion to call a conference to lay down equitable rules? 


“STUDENT OF COMPETITION’ 


Chinese Engineer Was Wise 
To the Editor: 
EFERRING to the 
tractor’”’ in your 
to me to be an statement of 
thousands of competitive which 
day. The solution suggested, however, I believe is rather 
weak. A ethics to correct the is a good 
bit like a and enacted statute to 
purpose; usually it does not work. 

Still referring to the problem, I think we 
back to the practices of Foo Yung Seng and find a real 
solution. This gentleman I believe was an engineering 
contractor at about the time the great Chinese Wall was 


by “Engineering Con- 
this appears 


one of the 


story 
issue of Jan. 19, 
excellent 
problems 


are acute to- 


code of abuse 


written serve the same 


could zo 


built. Foo Yung Seng always submitted a lump sum bid 
and guaranteed to accomplish certain minutely speci- 


fied results, but refused to divulge his plans or methods. 
The Chinese purchasing agents of his time thus had no 
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Suggest Weapons To Combat “Beating Down Price” 


double 
Having had a considerable amount of experience 
with this ancient engineering contracting practice, I can 


opportunity to give him what is known as the 


cross. 
assure you that it works. 
ROBERT E. KINKEAD, 
Consulting Engineer. 


Cleveland, O., Jan. 21, 1928. 


Appreciates Engineers’ Problem 


To the Editor: 

E WISH to advise you of our appreciation of the 
appearing in your paper Jan. 19, 
Down the Price vs. Buyers 


article 
“Beating 


first 
entitled 
Code of Ethics.” 
We believe that the writer of the article 
clear, concise and exact description of the 
ployed and which we firmly believe have been working a 
great hardship on engineering concerns. 

We believe that it would be valuable for 
publish articles of this kind just as often as possible. 
A. C. GARNETT, 
Cleveland Crane 

1928. 


gave a very 
methods em- 


very you to 
Treasurer, 

& Engineering Co. 
Wickliffe, O., Jan. 25, 


Advantage of Experience Lost 


To the Editor: 
N YOUR 
under the 

3uyers Code of 

I] think the 

has been a_ tendency 

corporations to place their business exactly in accordance 
with the plan complained of. 

paragraph 


first article 


Price vs. 


Jan. 19 I note the 
subject: ‘Beating 
Ethics.” 

very timely as there certainly 
many 


issue of 
Down the 


article is 


since the war by a great 


where 
That 


done re- 


of the 
blueprints: 


Concerning the last article, 


the writer touches on the subject of 
also is a very unfair practice, although it is 
peatedly. When a firm spends 50 to 75 years developing 
a product to a standard that is not excelled by any similar 
afticle on the market, it certainly “grinds” one to have 
to turn over a complete set of detailed drawings so 
they can get into the hands of competitors, and also can be 
used for duplication of spare parts. ete. 

I think this subject for the various 
engineering societies to and effect 
some change for the protection of the original designer 


good 
discuss, 


would be a 
endeavor to 


and manufacturer. 


“EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS AGENT.” 
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Conveyors Take Drudgery Out of Foundry Labor, 
Page 382. 


M 


ERGERS, actual and contemplated, have been 
-an outstanding feature in the iron and steel 
industry in recent months. 
of the ingot capacities of the various companies as 
exist today does not disclose all of the im- 
portant information pertaining to them. There has 
been a remarkable development of capacities for the 
light steel products by some of the smaller inde- 
pendents. 
survey ; 


A recapitulation 


IRON TRADE REVIEW has been making a 
the facts are given in this issue, page 379. 
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Steel Earnings Fall in 1927 


By JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


N ACCORDANCE with general expectations, 
| earnings reports for the leading iron and steel 

companies for 1927 are showing rather marked 
declines from the preceding year. This is a direct 
result of the reduction of both volumes and prices 
in 1927. Average prices sank to depression levels, 
falling about 7 per cent from January to Decem- 
ber. Iron and steel output was down about 8 
per cent for the year. 


HE course of earnings of the industry is pret- 

ty well indicated by the accompanying curve 
showing the profits trend for the leading inter- 
est. Earnings of the United States Steel Corp. in 
the fourth quarter were the lowest of the year 
and indeed, the lowest of any quarter since 1924. 
The November net of $9,625,932 was little more 
than half of that of the same month one year 
before. 


ECEMBER brought a small improvement in 

the net with a figure of $9,752,127 compared 
with $16,365,456 in December, 1926. The 
net income before dividends in the fourth quar- 
ter was $13,794,833 against $21,585,425 in the 
third quarter and $31,150,684 in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1926. 


A400 


OMPLETED figures for the year show that 

earnings declined 17.45 per cent for the cor- 
poration. The total was $164,246,545 against 
$199,004,741 in 1926. The surplus for the year 
was $12,812,134 compared with $25,783,238 in 
1926. In the fourth quarter the corporation 
suffered a deficit of $4,693,499. 


INCE the turn of the year production has been 

definitely upon the upgrade and the price 
structure is firmer. But competitive conditions 
remain rather severe in the trade and the indus- 
try is not yet within arm’s reach of the goal of 
adequate return upon capital investment. 


N ORDER to accomplish this, prices must hold 


firm and go higher and volumes must re- 
main large. One of the most hopeful develop- 


ments for the industry is the present tendency 
toward important consolidations of independent 
units, the long distance economic benefits of which 
will be seen in sounder competitive conditions and 
more logical expansion programs. Great strides 
in efficiency have been made, chiefly to the ad- 
vantage of consumers. The trade now needs 
better merchandising and increased market de- 
velopment. 
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The Business Trend 
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Pig Iron Situation 


first month of the new year wit- 
nessed an increase in the production of 
The daily average output was 91,- 
636 tons compared with 87,039 tons in De- 
cember and with 100,043 tons in January, 


“HE 


pig iron. 


1927. The increase was 5.28 per cent over 
December. The production rate per month 


was the best since last September, but the 
lowest for any January since 1922. Present 
prospects are for further gains in output 
over the immediate future, a fact that is of 
favorable significance for general business. 





























Blast Furnace Operations 


N THIS issue is presented a new index 
of blast furnace operations reflecting the 
relation of furnace production to total capac- 
ity. Capacity of coke pig iron, as compiled 
by the American Iron and Steel institute, was 
51,375,400 gross tons as of Dec. 31, 1927. 
In January, the rate of operations was 65.3 
per cent of capacity compared with 61.8 per 
cent in December and 71.2 in January, 1927. 
December marked the lowest rate of last 
year and January brought a distinct upward 
turn. 
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Index of Production 
in em- HE production of manufacturers re- 
mained in practically the same volume in 
December as in the preceding month. The 
output of minerals, when allowance is made 


Employment Index 

URING December, a _ decline 
ployment and in payrolls continued. In- 

dex of total employment computed by the 
federal reserve board was 89 in December 


compared with 90 in November. Iron and for usual seasonal changes showed a slight 
steel employment stood at 81.4 compared increase. The index of industrial produc- 
with 82.3 one month preceding. The level tion as computed by the federal reserve 
of employment throughout practically all of board stood at 98 in December compared 
1927 remained below that of 1926. Since the with 99 in November. This is a decline 
start of 1928 the pick-up of industry has from the high point of 112 last spring. The 


brought a gain for employment as figures index has not been so low for any month 


will show. since late in November. 
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FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
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Steel Foreign Trade 


XPORTS of iron and steel products in 
December totaled 168,428 tons. This 
compares with 177,928 tons in December 
and with 198,189 tons in December, 1926. 
Imports in December showed a slight gain 


Freight Traffic 


OADINGS of revenue freight during the 
first weeks of 1928 have been below both 

the corresponding weeks of 1927 and 1926. 
Loadings for the week ended Jan. 31, totaled 
884,095 cars, a decrease of 22,639 cars un- 





der the high mark of 1928 of the preceding 
week. Compared with the corresponding 
week of 1927, there was a decrease of 52,065 
cars. Part of the decline from last year is 
occasioned by the reduced movement of coal. 
One year ago the country was preparing for 
a coal strike April 1. 


to 64,188 tons compared with 61,882 tons in 
November. The total exports of the year 
of 2,180,969 tons compared with 2,167,213 
tons in 1926. Imports were 750,467 tons 
compared with 1,001,049 tons in 1926. The 
decline was chiefly due to smaller imports 
of pig iron. 
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Gain in Ingot Output a Record 


Spurt of 31,137 Tons in January Daily Rate Neutralizes Losses of Eight Months 


Tendency in Steel Demand and Prices Still Up 


Pig Iron More Active in East— 


Coke Firmer— 4000 Freight Cars Bought—Chicago Buying Structurals 


‘\ TEEL ingot production staged a record come- 
S back in January. With a daily average of 
152,304 tons it exceeded the December rate 
by 31,137 tons or 26 per cent—a forward stride 
never before taken in one month—and eclipsed 
the 144,61l-ton rate of January, 1927. The 
month’s total of 3,959,904 tons was the highest 
since May and topped December by 809,559 tons. 
Provided the rebound has not strained produc- 
tion—and there are no indications that it has— 
the approach has been laid for a new record. 
Last year ingot output rose from a daily rate of 
144,611 tons in January to 157,557 tons in Febru- 
ary and then to an all-time high of 166,633 tons 
in March. Many steelmakers are now operating 
better than a year ago and a further increase 
of 9 per cent, or one-third the advance of last 
month, would assure a new high. 

Market conditions appear more propitious for 
a record than a year ago. Prices generally, in 
pig iron as well as in finished steel, are on a 
rising tide, whereas last year they were sliding 
off. More rails and track fastenings are on mill 
books at this time. Chicago district producers, 
largely instrumental for last March’s top, are 
operating at over 90 per cent, contrasted with 
about 80 per cent last February, and have 
lighted two more steelworks stacks this week. 
Steel corporation subsidiaries are at 88 to 90 per 
cent, compared with 86 per cent last week and 


a year ago. 
Order books of most producers of 
finished steel continue to lengthen 

Order Books despite heavy shipments, a con- 

Lengthen ition which the expected increase 


in the unfilled tonnage of the Steel 
corporation, to be announced Friday, will support. 
It is increasingly apparent that the larger pro- 
ducers are chiefly responsible for the expansion 
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in production, as the chief soft spots are develop- 
ing among the small mills of the Mahoning val- 
ley. Bookings of heavy finished steel by Chicago 
district mills are at a rate not exceeded in several 
years. More activity is noted in the New York 
and Philadelphia markets. Individual sales are 
less spectacular and orders are more diversified. 
A more active pig iron market 
in the New York and Philadel- 
3 phia districts accompanies a rise 
Prices Up of 50 cents in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania foundry iron to $20, the 
second advance in three weeks. At St. Louis an 
increase of 50 cents is contemplated. Although 
shipments, especially to automotive foundries, are 
now emphasized at Cleveland, the week’s sales 
passed 31,000 tons. Inquiry at Buffalo totals 20,- 
000 tons. 

Beehive furnace coke, for several weeks in a 
lame condition, gives evidence of more firmness 
with spot sales at $2.85, although $2.60 has not 
entirely disappeared. Foundry coke is unchanged 
at $3.75 to $4.25, with users forced to cheaper 
grades by the competitive situation. 

Sheet prices are uncertain, though tending to- 
ward strength. Fresh business in blue annealed 
sheets is generally priced at 2.10c, Pittsburgh, 
and in black at 2.90c. While some makers quote 
3.75c, Pittsburgh, on galvanized, can be 
done. An announcement of second quarter 
sheet prices is imminent. 

Automotive requirements un- 
doubtedly are the outstanding fac- 


Some Iron 


less 


Automotives tor in the sudden upturn in fin- 
Prove Spur ished steel shipments the past 

month. Buying is heaviest by 
makers of low and high-priced cars. Forging 


and cold bar finishers are the leading buyers of 
bars both at Pittsburgh and Chicago. The out- 
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Lo! Market Section 


Comparative Prices of Iron, Steel and Coke 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 














P Feb. 8, Jan. Nov. Feb. Feb. 8, Jan. Nov. Feb. 
192% 1928 1927 1927 1928 1928 1927 1927 
Taralt . DURBOR,. COMOWID  scccecsssiccesninciagsincnes 1.95 1.90 1.85 2.00 
; PIG IRON Sheets, black, No. 24, Pittsburgh.......... 2.90 2.80 2.80 2.90 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh.........0......ccccee $19.26 19.26 19.76 20.76 Sheets, blue anl, No. 10, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.20 
EET MUMMIES <5 cascicnacovekeseadusanekytrobicsnstvals sxisel 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.85 Sheets, gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh............ 3.65 3.65 3.70 3.70 
Basic, eastern, del. eastern Pa............... 19.50 19.50 19.50 21.00 Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago ............ 3.05 3.05 3.00 3.00 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh............ 19.01 19.01 19.26 19.81 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Chicago......... 2.25 2.25 2.30 2.35 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago— kapaidldlcgleichacisekstate 18.50 18.50 18.50 20.25 Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chicago...... 3.90 3.90 3.85 3.85 
*Southern No. 2 Birmingham................ 16.00 16.00 16.50 18.00 Plain Wire; PGR GCS sincissticiceiccen 2.50 2.40 2.40 2.45 
‘Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton............ 19.00 19.00 19.00 20.00 Wire neile, Pitter  siccissicivccicietscssinss 2.65 2.50 2.50 2.60 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace ................ 20.50 20.50 21.25 22.00 Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh...... 5.25 5.25 5.30 5.50 
**No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila................ 20.76 20.51 20.51 22.26 
RIE. MRED os, concaceuh ereustdgsobavnetecssaden 17.25 17.25 17.50 18.10 + 
EI AOUNSOMNIIND snosccvehedstnscunsaghoasapsionssiéins 18.50 18.50 18.50 20.25 OLD MATERIAL 
Lake Superior charcoal, del Chicago.... , 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh............ 15.00 15.85 14.20 16.10 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh.......... 18.51 18.51 18.76 19.31 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa........... 14.00 14.00 14.00 15.00 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh............ 104.79 104.79 94.79 104.79 Heavy melting steel, Chicago .............. 12.25 12.25 11.50 13.10’ 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to/5 silicon. No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa ‘i 15.25 15.75 17.00 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago sch 12.65 11.25 13.95 
COKE Rails for rolling, Chicago... 15.00 13.95 16.00 
Connellsville, furnace, ovens . ..........00 2.60 2.70 2.80 3.35 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens ................ 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.85 a 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL Composite Market Average 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown.... 34.00 34.00 34.00 36.00 The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron, 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 34.00 34.00 384.00 35.00 Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc- 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh .......... 33.00 33.00 33.00 384.00 tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets, 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh  .........0..cccccccscccsssscee 44.00 41.50 41.00 43.50 Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 
FINISHED MATERIAL This week (February 8, 1928)..........ccccccceeee $35.61 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh  ......ccccccccosccccscsessee 1.85 1.80 1.75 1.90 
ae wae can ‘a. im sa Last week (February 1, 1928) .siscc.ccciicccssccdissicsnsnomoces 35.45 
Steel , bare ‘ Ebiladelphis 2.17 oT a oe One month ago Ceannaty,  PSGR) ooccicciccscsccccsscitinsaan 35.27 
Iron bars, NUE iD ccisdenssceaxaresscaierboren 2.12 2.12 2.07 2.22 
Tron bars, CRICAZO ......ccceccecescesecccsseeesesee 1.90 1.90 1.85 2.00 Three months ago (November, 1927) Sedadeccccsccocstoencesedns 35.35 
PIL. FREON” sresiccennechsivantencepersbnensaeese 1.85 1.80 1.75 1.90 A 
a aoe ey A One year ago CFebreary, 1987) nccscisciccccccccsecsvcsscosessseses 36.97 
Shapes, Chicago .......c-cssecsse- 1.95 1.90 1.85 2.00 Ten Years age, CROREMETY, 1918) sscc....ccsececesesecesccsssonnensen 56.67 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh .......... 1.85 1.80 1.75 1.85 * 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 2.10 2.05 207 2.22 Fifteen years ago (February, 1913) PTTTTITITITTTT TTT TTT 28.05 
AVUMUUSAUINNANENIENAA HAL ALDENOUNAC ALANS ETL EAA EAL LSBU OUAOAU ORD MEGE RADA OU A eR UUGNAAUAEOLDLSUAUOUGANAAUOUESRAMAUOAAAGETDEOEEOUU OU CGUMAUTOESUAULUTENAAUOUUSQOUUUENESUUUORGUELEOREMOSOOUUAGUAUUOTGOUCSOUUOESOUUROGALUOOUEGAEGOGDONLOEONAOEULUOESGSOAGDRAS UU CENUH RADA TA TASTE AN 








look over the next sixty days is for increased 
demand from automotive sources. Largely be- 
cause of automotive orders, cold bar finishers, 
nost of whom have advanced $2 per ton to 2.30c, 
Pittsburgh-Chicago, have enjoyed the best month 
in several years. 

January orders for freight cars, aggregating 
about 3900, have already been exceeded this 
month by the award of 4000 cars by the St. 
Louis-San Francisco. For their construction 
nearly 40,000 tons of heavy finished steel will 
be required. Chicago mills have closed on 15,- 
000 tons of rails and 12,000 tons of fastenings. 

Mahoning valley pipe mills are short of speci- 
fications but more activity is promised in south- 
western pipe lines, one project of 410 miles 
looming. 

A firmer market on wire rods and black sheets 
boosts the IRON TRADE REVIEW composite of 
fourteen leading iron and steel products 16 cents 
this week, to $35.61. 


Late News Flashes 


Valley Operators Hold at 70 Per Cent 





Youngstown, O., Feb. 7.—Steel production on 
the whole is being maintained at the unchanged 
rate of 70 per cent this week. Out of 53 inde- 
pendent open hearths, 37 are active. Independent 
sheet mills are operating slightly fewer units 
this week, 90 out of a total of 127, against 96 
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last week and 104 two weeks ago. Pipe mill op- 
erations are down to 9 units out of 18. 





Chicago Far Ahead of Last Year 


Chicago, Feb. 7.—Steelmaking operations in the 
Chicago district have reached 90 to 93 per cent 
of the ingot rate. The leading interest has added 
two more furnaces, one each at its South Chicago 
and its Gary works, making ten active at Gary, 
nine at South Chicago, and one at Joliet. This 
leaves only two idle furnaces each at its South 
Chicago and Gary works. Twenty-nine of the 
56 steelworks furnaces in the district are blow- 
ing, against 26 out of 36 a year ago. 





Pittsburgh Steelmaking Nears 80 Per Cent 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 7.—From 78 to 80 per cent is 
the steelmaking rate for the Pittsburgh area, 
compared with below 50 per cent last November 
and December. In nearby Ohio many producers 
report all open-hearth furnaces on. Weirton Steel 
Co. has 10 out of 11 actvie. Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. is running practically full so far as 
open-hearths are concerned, but is understood not 
to be duplexing or running its Talbots. American 
Rolling Mill Co. keeps 6 out of 10 open-hearths at 
Butler going. Other independent interests at Mid- 
land and Monessen have 7 out of 12 and 8 out of 
12, respectively. At Vandergrift, Pa., 10 out of 
12 are active. Carnegie Steel Co. is above 80 
per cent. 
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Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES, CENTS PER POUND, 


Semifinished Material 
Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 
















Pittsburgh, open-hearth $33.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer .......... 33.00 
hares 33.00 
i a  dabasene 33.00 
Philadelphia 38.30 to 39.30 
II tatchsabekanmiicninesaee 33.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh 39.00 
Forging, Philadelphia 43.30 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown ...... $34.00 
SS SN ee 33.00 
SLABS 
Pitts., Young., and Cleve..... $33.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland .......... $44.00 
INIIID * ciueiaainithnialiehntibetainiteesis 45.00 
SKELP 
All grades, Pittsburgh ...... 1.85 
Standard Structural Shapes 
a So vikdbens 1.85c¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...................... 2.07¢ to 2.18¢ 
New York, del. oat Sy 2.14¢ 
RSS are 1.95c 
Cleveland, del. 2.04c 
(eer 1.95¢ 
Bethlehem 2.00c 
Birmingham __........-..... 2.00c 
Pecihe const, C:L.8.. © ciccsce.c. 2.35c 
Steel Plates 
Pittsburgh Pee Sone aoe 1.85¢ 
Philadelphia, del. SRD MOSER 2.10c 
ie ER ae 2.175¢ 
Chicago 1.95¢ 
Cleveland 2.04c 
as oFeS rm 1.95¢ 
Coatesville, Sparrows Point 2.00c 
Birmingham ._.............. 2.00c 
Pacific coast, c.i-f. 2.25c 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Pittsburgh, soft steel ..... 1.85¢ 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing 2.00¢ 
Pittsburgh, forging quality 2.10 
Philadelphia, soft steel.. 2.17¢c 
New York, soft steel... 2.19¢ 
Chicago, soft steel ............ 1.95¢ 
Cleveland. soft steel. mill 1.85¢ 
Cleveland, soft steel. del. 1.87'% and 2.04c 
Birmingham, soft steel * 2.00c 
Sick ss cclotetadtodsvnandoie , 1.95¢ 
San Francisco, soft steel.. 2.35¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined iron .. 2.75¢ to 4.25¢ 
Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet.. 1.85¢ to 1.90c 
Chicago, reinforcing  billets.. 2.30c to 2.75c 
Chicago, reinfore. rail steel.... 1.85¢ to 1.95c 
Youngstown. reinf. billet, base 1.90¢ to 2.00c 
Chicago, rail steel . 1.80¢ to 1.85c¢ 
Rail steel, miil seveeeee 1.65¢ to 1.75 
Philadelphia, common iron.... 2.07c to 2.22c 
New York, common iron 2.09¢ to 2.24c 
Chicago, common iron ........ 1.90¢c 


Hoops, Bands, Strips 


Hoops, Pitts., 6-in. and under 2.10c to 2.20c 
Bands, Pitts., 6-in. and under 2.10c to 2.20c 
Bands, Pittsburgh, over 6 in. 1.85c to 2.00c 
Hot rolled strip, Pitts.. stamp- 


ing quality, over 6-inch......... 1.85¢ to 1.90c 
Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.10c to 2.40c 
Bands, Chicago, under 6-in... 2.20c to 2.40c 
Bands, Chicago, 6-in. and over 2.10c to 2.20c 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard 

coils, 1144 inches and wider 

by 0.100-inch and _ heavier 


base, Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
(less than 3 tons) ................ 3.15¢ 
Worcester, Mass. silt 3.40¢ 
Cold Finished Steel 
Cold finished steel bars, drawn 
or rolled, Pitts., Chi., c.l..... 2.30¢e 
Shafting (turned, polished) 
Se eee 2.30¢ 


Shafting (turned, ground) mill 2.45c to 2.90 
(Depending on size, 1; to T7-inch) 
Cold finished steel bars, Cleve. 2.30c¢ 


Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 


Cut nails, ¢.l., f.o.b. mills...... 2.80c 
Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts. 6.00¢ 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.20c to 2.25c 


Alloy Steel 

Hot Rolled 
Pittsburgh or Chicago 
Users in Auto. Industry 


F.o.b. 
To Tonnage 








S.A.E. Series Number 100 lbs. Bars 
2100 (*14 per cent Ni. 0.10 to 
0.20 per cént C).............. $ 2.90 to 3.00 
2300 (3% per cent nickel)... 4.00 to 4.10 
2500 (5 per cent nickel)..... . 5.00to 5.10 
3100 (Nickel chromium).. 3.00 to 3.10 
3200 (Nickel chromium) 4.50 to 4.75 
4100 (Chromium molybdenum) 3.00 to 3.10 
4100 (Cr. Mo. 0.25-0.40).......... 3.90 to 4.05 
4615 (Ni. 1.50% ; Mo. 0.10-0.20) 4.15 to 4.30 
5100 (Chromium _stee!).............. 
6100 (Cr. V., forging)... a 
6100 (Cr. V.., Sprimg) ....c.cccccooes. 
9200 (Silico Mang., spring 
SE ix eicdaiepeitainich sess mnsectintnsr-soe¥e 
9250 (Silico Mang., spring 
SD 1 Biche bancsiaiskaserssasmaeeaine 3.00 to 3.10 
Ni. Cr. V. (Ni. 144% Cr. 
1% a: | 5 ee . 4.00to 4.10 
*Mill number not formally accepted by 
S. A. E. 
Hot rolled alloy billets 4 x 4-inch and 
over take the same prices per gross tons 
as same specification of alloy bars per net 


down to 2% x 


ton. Sizes from 4 x 4-inch 6 
21-inch take same basis plus $5 a _ ton 
extra. Billets smaller than 2% x 2%-inch 
take bar price on net ton basis. 
Cold Rolled 
Cold rolled alloy steels take 1.00c a pound 
extra over hot rolled when mean carbon is 
0.30 or under. When the carbon is above 
0.30 the extra for cold rolled is 1.75c, in- 
cluding annealing. 
Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 24, Pittsburgh base , 2 .90¢ 
No. 24, Philadelphia, delivered 3.22c 
No. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.00c 
No. 24, Chicago, delivered . 3.05¢ 
No. 24, Birmingham, base . 3.05c 
TIN MILL, BLACK 
NO. 2B, PECESDURER  cvccicsivcsssevsscense 2.90 to 3.00c 
No. 28, Gary, base ................... 3.00¢ to 3.10c 
GALVANIZED 
No. 24, Pittsburgh base ....... ... 3.65¢ to 3.75¢ 
No. 24, Philadelphia, delivered 4.07¢ 
No. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.85¢ 
No. 24, Chicago, delivered 3.90c 
No. 24, Birmingham, base 3.90c 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, Pittsburgh, base” 2.10c 
No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered 2.42¢ 
No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.20c to 2.30c 
No. 10, Chicago, delivered 2.25¢ to 2.35c 
No. 10, Birmingham base .. 2.30c¢ 
*Plus 10 cents for 40 inches or wider. 
AUTOMOBILE 
No. 20, Pittsburgh base 4.00¢ to 4.15¢ 
IRON 
No. 10, Pitts., blue ann., c.l., 2.80¢ 
No. 24, Pitts., box annealed, 
l-pass cold rolled, carload 3.75c 
No. 24, Pitts., gal., c.l. ; 4.85c 
Tin and Terne Plate 
Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
*Tin plate, coke base .............. $5.25 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 

Long ternes, primes, No. 24 4.10c 
*Prices subject to quantity differentials. 
Wire Products 
To Jobbers in Carloads 
Dealers 5 cents per 100 pounds extra 


f.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base. 


Bright plain wire, No. 9 gage 2.50¢ 
Annealed fence wire .......... 2.65¢ 
Galvanized wire, No. 9 gage 3.10¢ 
Barbed wire, painted ; 3.10¢ 
Barber wire, galvanized 3.35¢ 
Per 100 lbs. 
Wire nails ; $2.65 
Galvanized nails 4.65 
Polished staples 3.10 
Galvanized staples shabadetadien 3.35 
Coated nails, 100 lb. kegs, sub- 
iect to Sept. 1, 1926, extra, 
ae Ee ae TR 2.65 
Woven wire fencing (retail- 
ers) 1214 gage, 26-in. high 
7-in. bars and 12-in. stays, 
per 100 rods, f.o.b. Pitts... $20.03 
Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, IIll., An- 


derson, Ind., and Chicago prices $1 per ton 
over Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on _ prod- 
ucts made there; Duluth $2 higher, Worces- 
ter, Mass., and Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 


UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill 43.09 
Relaying rails, St. Louis 24.00 to 31.0) 
Relay, rails, Pitts. 60 to 90 lb. 27.00 to 30.09 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mills 36.00 
Angle bars, Chicago base. 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh 2.75¢ to 2.80> 
Spikes, small railroad, 7/16- 

inch and smaller, Pitts.... 2.80¢ 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.102 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago 2.802 
Track bolts, Pitts., stand 70 off list 
Track bolts. Chicago P 3.802 
Tie plates, Chicago, Pitts.. 2.25¢ 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, O., 
to Jobbers in Carloads 
Black Galvy 
1 to 38-inch butt steel* .. 62 50% 
1 to 1%-inch butt iron .. 30 13 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIL, 
2 points less, Chicago del., 214 points less. 
*To large jobbers these discounts are in- 
creased on black by 1 point and a supple- 
mentary discount of 5 and 5 per cent; on 
galvanized by 114 points with a_ supple- 
mentary 5 per cent. 
Boiler Tubes 
Carload Discounts—Less-carloads 4 _ points 
Lower—F.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 
Steel 84% to 83-inch ..cccccccsssccesese 421% 
Charcoal iron, 3% to 414-inch ... 9 
Seamless hot rolled 3% to 34-inch 46 
Further discounts of five to seven 5 per 
cent for carloads on lap welded steel. On 
seamless hot rolled several more 5 per 
cents, and on charcoal from one 10 per 
cent to two 10 and one 5 per cents 
Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Prices per net ton 
Class B Pipe 


Birming’m $28.00 to 30.00 
32.00 to 34.00 
. 40.20 to 42.20 


Six-inch and over, 
Four-inch, Birmingham 
Four-inch, Chicago sl 
Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago.. 36.20 to 38.20 
Four-inch, New York veeeeeee 40.25 to 41.60 
Six-inch and over, New York 36.75 to 37.75 
Standard fittings, Bir. base $100.00 
6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus $10; 38-inch, plus $20; 
gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 
Class A pipe is $4 higher than 
Bolts and Nuts 
basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
Birmingham and Chicago. 
Discounts are for legitimate jobbing or 


Class B 


F.o.b. 


large consuming trade purchasing in full- 

case lots, apply to lists of April 1. 1927. 
Small lots are 55 to 60 per cent off. 

CARRIAGE BOLTS 

All sizes, cut thread iaiitenilens 70 off 
Rolled thread %x6 and smaller take 10 

yer cent lower list. 

RINE WEEE © ecenddesctcciceenanatatacs : . Moff 

MACHINE BOLTS 

All sizes, cut thread ....... sinets 70 off 
Rolled thread *%x6 and smaller take 10 

per cent lower list. 

ae ee 70 off 

Plow bolts, Nos. 1-2-8-7 heads . 70 off 

ERE renee 70 off 

eae 70 off 

Stud bolts without nuts .................... 70 off 

Stove bolts, 80-10-5 off in packages; 
80-10-5 with 21% off in bulk. 

Tire bolts +P . 60-5 off 

NUTS 
Semifinished 70 off 


HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
Milled Si GleniccnerSivkeulnnsuiacbees <imeseosansakcconeuntn aan ae ee 
Upset l-in. diam. and smaller 85-5 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 


SS eae AL ERI Ta 80-10 off 
Upset, l-in. diam. and smaller..80-10-10 off 
Rivets 
Struct., c.l., Pitts.-Cleve. 2.75 
Structural rivets, c.]., Chicago 2.85¢ 


**Rivets, 7/16-inch and small- 

er, Pittsburgh, Cleveland and 

Chicago 70 and 10 to 70, 10 and 5 off 
**Some makers quoting 70 off with 
freight allowed on 300 pounds or more. 

Washers 

Wrought, c.l., Pitts. dist.... .+ee6.75 Off 
Wrought, c.l., Chicago dist..$6.70 to 6.90 off 
Lock washers (dealers) ........ 8D=5 Off 


Lock washers (consumers) 85 0 
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Pig Iron 


Prices Generally Firmer—Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and Buffalo Up 50 Cents—Shipments 
Continue Heavy—Good Sales Closed 








STRONGER price tendency is noted in the 
following 
Eastern Pennsyl- 
‘vania furnaces have advanced another 50 cents to 
$20, the second increase of 50 cents in three weeks. 
3uffalo furnaces are quoting higher prices in east- 
ern competitive districts, $17 base, furnace, or 50 
The price at 


iron market, 


districts. 


pig 


sales in most 


cents higher than a week ago. 


ITTSBURGH, Feb. 7.—Apparent- 
P: pig iron consumers in this dis- 

trict are well covered by con- 

tracts, since improvement in gen- 
eral market conditions so far has 
brought no expansion in open market 
purchases, although specifications are 
increasing. All makers report high 
shipping rates, and shipping instruc- 
tions are more numerous. Some trade 
authorities say the market is right- 
ing itself for an advance of 50 cents 
within 30 days, following advances 
recently in other districts. Inquiries 
develop occasionally, but are closed 
with regular sources. One _ involved 
1000 tons of No. 2 foundry iron and 
was placed with a Pennsylvania steel- 
works at $17.25, base, valley. Other 
orders picked up over a wide area 
involve 50 to 100 tons each. No in- 
terest is shown in malleable iron. 
Several roll foundries are buying 
small lots of different grades, includ- 
ing bessemer at $17.50, valley. Val- 
ley stacks are not booking any basic 
business, but quote $17, valley. One 
local steelworks sold a round tonnage 
of basic between $17 and $17.50 to a 
nearby sheetmaker. The Shenango 
Furnace Co. has blown in No. 1 stack, 
but will blow out No. 3 within a few 
days for relining. 

Average sale price of bessemer and 
basic pig iron, as compiled by W. P. 
Snyder & Co., were $17.50 and $17, 
valley, respectively, for January. These 


compare with $17.56 and $17, valley, 
respectively, for December. 

Bostor Feb. 7.—Buffalo iron is 
firmer, $16.50, base, Buffalo, being 
quoted less frequently. One interest 
has placed about 3500 tons at $17, 
base, Buffalo. Some Indian iron has 
been marketed at $21.75 to $22 for 
No. 2X. Some eastern Pennsylvania 


business was put through in the past 
week at $20. 

New York, Feb. 7.—Eastern Penn- 
sylvania pig iron producers have ad- 
vanced foundry iron to $20, base, 
furnace. One of the furnaces ad- 
vanced to this figure on Feb. 3 and 
the others quickly followed. This 
Is an increase of 50 cents and a rise 
of $1 in the past three weeks. 
Thatcher Furnace Co has’ bought 
3000 to 8500 tons of foundry iron 
for Garwood, N. J. and Newark, N. J. 
A considerable portion of the order 
went to an eastern Pennsylvania 
furnace, although most will come from 
other producers. Eastern Malleable 
Iron Co. has placed some orders 
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recent heavy 


Pittsburgh 
St. 


against its recent inquiry for 2500 
to 3000 tons of malleable iron. Stan- 
ley Works, Bridgeport, Conn., contin- 
ues to negotiate for 3000 to 5000 tons 
of basic iron for Bridgeport. Crane 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., wants a round 
tonnage of foundry for its Canadian 
plant. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 7.—Eastern Penn- 
sylvania pig iron producers have fol- 
lowed the example of one of their 
number and now are quoting foundry 


Pig Iron Prices 


Per gross ton 






Bessemer, valley furnace ............. $17.50 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh 19.26 
Basic, valley furnace ........... 17.00 
Basic, del., Pittsburgh. ...... Se 18.76 
Basic, Buffalo furnace ..... piningenianon 16.50 to 17.00 
3asic, del., eastern Pa........... .. 19.25 to 20.25 
Malleable, valley furnace .............. 17.25 
Malleable, del. Pittsburgh 19.01 
Malleable, del. Cleveland .... 18.50 
Malleable, Chicago furnace .... 18.50 
Malleable, Buffalo furnace ............. 17.50 
Malleable, del. eastern Pa. ............ 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace.... 19.00 


No. 1X, eastern del., Phila........ 21.26 to 21.76 
No. 1X, Buffalo furmnace.................. 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, valley furnace........ 17.25 
No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh.... 19.01 
No.2 fdy., Everett, Mass., fur........ 19.00 to 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo furnace.... 17.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace.... 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City.......... 19.50 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace.... 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, del. Cleveland........ 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, del. Phila........... 20.26 to 20.76 
No. 2 Virginia furnace .............. 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater 19.78 to 21.76 
No. 2 foundry, east N. Y. fur..... 18.00 
No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham .......... 16.00 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cincinnati.... 19.69 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham base...... 16.00 
No. 2 Tenn., del., Cincinnati.......... 19.69 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Philadelphia 22.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Chicago ........ 22.01 
No. 2 Ala., del. Chicago, river-rail 20.18 
No. 2 Ala., del. Boston, rail-water 22.91 to 24.77 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cleveland...... 22.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del. St. Louis...... 20.42 
No. 2X, east. N. J., tidewater........ 20.28 to 21.26 
No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila.............. 20.76 to 21.26 


No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo furnace 17.50 
No. 2X, eastern, del. Boston.......... 23.15 to 23.65 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace .............. 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 2X, Virginia, del. Phila.......... 25.04 to 25.54 
No. 2X, Virginia, del. Jersey City 25.37 to 25.87 
No. 2X, Virginia, del. Boston........ 25.71 to 26.21 
Gray forge, val., del., Pittsburgh 18.51 
Low phos., standard, valley ........ 27.00 
Low phos., standard, Phila ........ 24.76 to 27.79 
Low phos., copper bearing fur...... 23.00 to 23.50 
Charcoal, Birmingham .................. 28.00 
Charcoal, Superior, del. Chicago.. 27.04 


Silvery iron, Jackson county (Ohio) furnace, 
in per cents; 5—$22; 6—$23; 7—$24; 8—$25; 
9—$26; 10—$28; 11—$30; 12—$82; 13—$34. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county (Ohio) 
furnace, in per cents: 10—$30; 11—$32; 12— 
$34; 13—$36; 14—$38; 15—$40.50; 16—$43. 


Louis is reported due for an advance of 50 cents 
this week, while valley furnace interests claim the 
market is shaping up for an increase from the 
present level of $17.25. 
are reported by m 
where requirements have been covered quietly. A 
steelmaker sold 
basic to a nearby sheet manufacturer. 


High rates of shipments 
akers, even in the valley district 


a round tonnage of 


iron at $20, base, furnace. They 
have made sales at this price, includ- 
ing one lot of 400 tons, although $19.50 
has not disappeared. A Delaware 
river pipemaker placed about 5000 
tons in the past week. Other sales 
involved mainly small tonnages. Gray 
forge and malleable iron was sold in 
the past week at $19, eastern Penn- 
sylvania furnace, but $19.50 now is 
asked on both grades. Several small 
lots of low phosphorus iron was 
placed at unchanged prices. One 
maker now is asking $19.50, furnace, 
for basic, but the market is untested. 
The previous week’s business esti- 
mated a week ago as over 45,000 tons 
was well over 50,000 tons. 
Buffalo foundry iron is somewhat 
firmer at $17, base, Buffalo, but sales 
of Buffalo iron in this territory con- 


tinue in some instances at less than 
$16.50, base, Buffalo. Eastern New 
York state iron generally is being 


sold at $18, base, furnace, although 
lower has been done. Several hun- 
dred tons of Dutch foundry iron have 
been sold in this territory at about 
$21.50, duty paid, for high silicon. 
Buffalo, Feb. 7.—At least 20,000 
tons of pig iron inquiry is before 
Buffalo furnaces. One melter wants 
5000 tons of basic. Foundry and mal- 
leable inquiries range from 500 to 
4000 tons. A nearby melter has pur- 
chased 1000 tons of foundry iron 
and a Buffalo consumer will purchase 
2000 tons of the same grade. 
Cleveland, Feb. 7.—Although Cleve- 
land sellers characterize the present 
pig iron situation as “in between two 
buying movements,” current sales 
continue on a fairly high plane. The 
market lacks the snap noted in Jan- 
uary, but the past week’s aggregate 
tonnage booked by furnace interests 
represented here was over 31,000 
tons, compared with 23,000 tons in 
the preceding week. Some producers 
view the market as normal. Sales 
reported weekly since the beginning 
of the first quarter buying movement 
early in December total 421,000 tons 
for furnace interests represented 
here. This includes some iron for 
second quarter. High shipping rates 
encourage producers to believe melt- 
ers will take most of the iron they 
have booked for first quarter. Cur- 
rent sales comprise mainly small lots. 
Cleveland furnaces continue to quote 
$18, base, furnace, for local delivery, 
at which several sales were closed in 
(Concluded on Page 421) 
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Coke 


Connellsville Prices Firmer, with 
an Increase 
Foundries Increasing Demands 


in Production— 








creased by the lighting of additional ovens prices show more 


WLW creas production of beehive furnace coke recently was in- 


firmness. 


Recent spot sales of Connellsville furnace coke 


are noted at $2.85, and some makers have adopted a minimum of 


$2.75, after selling a week ago at $2.60. 


Supplies of heating coke 


are less plentiful, although the price holds at $2.50. 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 7—The beehive fur- 
nace coke market gives signs of stif- 
fening, since in certain spot sales 
of five to 15 carloads as high as 
$2.85 was paid in the past week. 
Some shippers have an absolute min- 
imum of $2.75 but a few sales were 
made by other sellers at last week’s 
minimum of $2.60. One merchant 
furnace operator, switching stacks, is 
understood to have supplied tempor- 
arily increased requirements by pay- 
ing $2.60 upwards. Nobody is start- 
ing second quarter negotiations. Con- 
tract renewals may not start until 
March. One or two stacks, like the 
Sharpesville furnace, are covered until 


July 1. Contract quotations of $3 are 
aimed at by some shippers. While 
much low priced heating coke re- 


cently was available it rapidly is dis- 
appearing. Prices are around $2.50, 
Medium sulphur coke contracts by 
nickel companies will not come up 
for renewal until April 1 or later. 
Foundry coke specifications are in- 
creasing. Many foundries are trying 
out cheaper grades as part of cost 
reduction programs forced on them 
by competitive conditions in the cast- 
ings market. Spot sales range from 
$3.75 to $4.25. Washed coke still is 
selling at $5.10 to $5.35. 

According to the Connellsville 
Courier, production of beehive coke 
for the week ended Jan. 28 was 48,900 
tons compared with 46,220 tons the 
week preceding. 

Boston, Feb. 7.—The slight better- 
ment in some lines of melt reported 
a week ago has not made much prog- 
so that the coke situation is 





ress, 
unchanged. Prices are steady. 
svoseesgnunussiuid 44444 MM 
Coke Prices 
Beehive Ovens 
Prices per Net Ton 
Connellsville furnace...................... $2.60 to 2.85 
Connellsville foundry  ..................00 8.75 to 4.26 
New River foundry  ..........cccccccsesseees 7.00 to 8.00 
New River furnace  ........cccccsccccccscsses 6.00 
Wise county, foundry .............ccc00 5.00 
Wise county, furnace ...........0...000.. 4.50 
IE, II © ci iiiiecicccnisentnsssipnnsen 5.00 
By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. J., del......... 9.00 to 9.40 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens ...:........... 9.06 
Foundry, New England, del.......... 11.50 
SEEN Ets. BANNED. csccaccccstcssunscssscenes 9.76 
Foundry, Birmingham ........ 5.60 
Foundry, Indianapolis, del. 9.76 
Poundry, Ashland, Ky. .. 7.50 
Poundry, Portsmouth, O. 7.60 
Foundry, Detroit, ovens 9.00 
Foundry, Buffalo, ovens .... 9.00 


GUUENT EAT EH ATONE EA 
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New York, Feb. 7.—Specifications on 
foundry coke contracts are better, but 
are not active. Spot demand shows 
little improvement. Prices on _ spot 
beehive foundry coke continue $3.75 to 
$4.25, Connellsville, for ordinary 
brands. By-product foundry coke is 
$8.30, Northern New Jersey ovens, 
equivalent to $9 to $9.40, delivered at 
Newark. New England by-product 
coke usually is $11.50, delivered in 
New England. 

Buffalo, Feb. 7.—Demand for do- 
mestic coke is good, the price hold- 
ing at $7, ovens, with foundry $9. 
The latter grade is beginning to move 
a little more freely. 

St. Louis, Feb. 7.—Coke shipments 
are holding up well, but there is 
little new business. Some _ purchas- 
ing for prompt shipment to western 
and southwestern melters is noted. 
Offerings of eastern and southern coke 
at low prices have met few takers 
in this district. Local and nearby 
by-product producers are in a posi- 
tion to fill all needs, at prices which 





virtually eliminate competition. 

Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 7. — While 
the coke market is not as active as 
several weeks ago, production is 
steady. The foundry grade is $5, 
base, Birmingham. All ovens of by- 
product coke works in this district 
are in operation. 

Ferroalloys 





Ferromanganese Specifications Light 
—Spiegeleisen Shipments Heavy 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 7.—Consumers of 

ferroalloys seem to be _ conducting 

current operations on accumulated 
stocks. Some users of ferromanga- 
nese have tried to develop lower 
prices than $100, base, seaboard, but 
have failed. For 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon $88.50 is the price quoted on 


single carload inquiries. Spiegeleisen 
shipments are heavy. Other alloys 
are quiet. 

New York, Feb. 7.—Ferromanga- 


nese continues $100, duty paid, tide- 
water. Heavy stocks accumulated on 
second half 1927 contracts continue 
to supply a large share of the cur- 
rent consumptive requirements. Speci- 
fications on first half contracts have 
not reached normal proportions. Spec- 
ifications for spiegeleisen continue ac- 
tive. There also is a fair spot de- 
mand. Spiegeleisen of 19 to 21 per 


Ko Market Section 


cent continues firm at $32, furnace, 


Prices of special ferroalloys are 
unchanged. Shipments are good. 
Chicago, Feb. 7.—Several sales of 


spiegeleisen have been made direct 
to consumers in this district, it js 
reported at $31, base, for attractive 
orders. For car lots the price is hold- 
ing at $32. 


Billet Freight Rates to 


Apply on Scrap 


Washington, Feb. 7.—Railroad 
freight rates on various forms of iron 
and steel scrap appear to have been 
settled definitely on the same basis 
of rates as on steel billets, accord- 
ing to a decision by the interstate 
commerce commission by division 3 
in No. 17640, the Wrought Washer 
Mfg. Co. against the Pere Marquette 
railroad. The commission says “the 
manner in which defendants are ap- 
parently applying their tariff defi- 
nition of scrap iron is found to be 
unlawful” and reparation is awarded, 

Involved in this case was the ques- 
tion whether scrap iron rates were 
applicable on crop-ends, or fish-tail 
ends of iron or steel plates, skelp, 
and strip steel, crop-ends of sheet 
bars, dismantled boiler and __ floor 
plates, and mill warmer and washer 
sheets, shipped from points in many 
states to Milwaukee and there con- 
verted into washers. The commis- 
sion found the fifth-class rates ap- 
plied in most instances were unreas- 
onable to the extent they exceeded 


those on billets, the rates on billets 
in many instances being the same as 
on scrap. 


Philadelphia leaporta Off 


Philadelphia, Feb. 7.—Importations 
of iron and steel at this port in the 
week ending Feb. 4, comprise 23 tons 
of steel billets from Sweden. 


Gear Makers To Meet 


The American Gear Manufacturers 
association announces that its spring 
meeting will be held at Rochester, 
N. Y., April 19-21. Headquarters will 


be at Hotel Seneca. 
AUUUUAQEAAOOULULG4G4SDULUSLASUROULUULLUQUQS00 E0000000000UUUGHEEALUOUONAAUSEOUUUTOAONSUUUUA ANSEL 
. 
Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese, 78 to 82 per 
cent, tidewater, duty paid .......... $160.00 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 104.79 
Spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per cent 
Gomestic furMace ...........ccecccccsssseeees 32.00 
*Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, freight 
allowed, carloads ...................cccccsse 88.50 
PEO, SOUR MORE WDIL .  scsicststenccciswicnceervens 88.50 
SS eS See 130.00 to 150.00 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chromium, 4-6 
carbon, cts. per Ib. con., del.. 11.00 
Ferrotungsten stand. Ib. cont........ 93.00 
Ferrovanadium, 30-40 per cent, 
per lb., contained, on analysis 3.15 to 3.65 
Ferro-carbon-titanium carload 
producers plant, net tom ........... 200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, carload, 
17 to 19 per cent, Rockdale, 
Tenn., basis (18 per cent)............ 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 
ton, carload, 23-25% f.o.b. An- 
niston, Ala. (24 per cent).......... 122.56 


*Spot Prices $5 higher. 
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Plates 





Mill Operations Increased—Car 
Builders take More Tonnages— 
Plan Quantity Differentials 








a 


Improvement is noted at Chicago, where specifications from car 


Pine mill operations reflect a general satisfactory demand. 


builders are the heaviest in several months. 


Eastern mills have 


stepped up to 60 to 70 per cent of capacity, the highest in a year. 


Current orders are mainly of a 
shipyard is seeking 1000 tons. 


miscellaneous character. A lakes 


Prices are steady. 
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Pittsburgh, Feb. 7.—Upward ten- 
dencies are noted in plate specifi- 
cations. Sales at 1.85c, base, Pitts- 
burgh, are light. More barge awards 
have been made to the Dravo Con- 
tracting Co., whose order for car 
floats from the New York Central as 
noted in IRON TRADE REVIEW last 
week involved 3500 instead of 3350 
tons. The Dravo company will fur- 
nish the floating caissons for the 
Philadelphia-Palmyra bridge over the 
Delaware river. Another inquiry is 
out for 10 large tanks for Texas. 
Buyers are more anxious to close 
on pending business for early spring 
delivery. 

New York, Feb. 7.—Eastern plate 
mills are considering quantity differ- 
entials such as recently established on 
bars. When plate mills were selling 
at 1.80c, base, Pittsburgh, they were 
getting prices on most small lots 
that figured out to 2.47c, delivered 
New York. At present the Coatesville 
price of 2.00c base is accepted by 
consumers here as the market. Users 
know that the carload freight from 
Coatesville is 17% cents per 100 
pounds, and that the less-than-carload 
rate is 22% cents. Hence, the cus- 
tomary delivered prices are 2.17%c for 
carloads and 2.22%c for less-carloads. 
Mills are obtaining almost $5 a ton 
less on their small lot business than 
when the market was on a Pittsburgh 
base, and this despite the fact the plate 
market within the past two weeks 
has been advanced $1 a ton at Coates- 
ville. One eastern mill contemplates 
charging quantity differentials. De- 
mand is fair. Most consumers are un- 
der contract for first quarter. New 
business is comprised mainly of small 
lots. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 7.—Eastern plate- 
makers are operating at 60 to 70 
per cent, the best rate in a year. 
Mills say increased demand is due 
to larger consumption as there is 
no speculative tendency. Lukens 
Steel Co. now is operating eight 
open hearths. The price on new busi- 
ness is 2.00c, base, Coatesville, equiva- 
lent to 2.10c, delivered, Philadelphia. 
Consumers generally are covered at 
former prices for first quarter. 

Indications are that the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad will postpone action 
on carfloats, tugs and lighters for 
which bids were opened recently. 

Cleveland, Feb. 7.—Sales of plates, 
considering all makers, have shown 
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a moderate gain over the preceding 
week. A Great Lakes shipyard is 
inquiring for 1000 tons. The automo- 
tive industry is steadily increasing 
its requirements. Inquiry for special 
sections continues fairly heavy. Speci- 
fications are chiefly against 1.80c, 
Pittsburgh, contracts, but new busi- 
ness commands 1.85c. 

Chicago, Feb. 7.—Plate mills are 
operating at a high rate. Car build- 
ing specifications have been heavier 
the past week than for many months. 
General manufacturing lines are ac- 
tive. About 2500 tons of oil tank 
plates have been closed in this dis- 
trict. Deliveries on sheared plates are 
two to four weeks deferred, while uni- 
versal plate deliveries are back five 
to six weeks. Users are specifying 
heavily on 1.90c contracts. 


Kd! Market Section — 


An inquiry came out today for 5000 
tons for West Texas oil fields. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 








8500 tons, instead of 3350 tons as reported 
last week, four car floats, 270 x 38 x 10% 
feet, for New York Central railroad, to 
Dravo Contracting Co. 

2000 tons, tank roofs, supports, etc., for Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Louisiana, Shreveport, La., 
to Riter-Conley Co. 

1100 tons, tank work for Pan-American Petro- 
leum Co., in Texas, to Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Works. 

300 tons, three floating caissons for the three 
main piers of Philadelphia-Palmyra bridge 
across the Delaware river, to Dravo Con- 
tracting Co. 

275 tons, two barges for Alpha Portland Ce- 
ment Co., to Dravo Contracting Co. 

275 tons, two barges for Mississippi River 
Sand & Material Co., St. Louis, to Dravo 
Contracting Co. 

200 tons, one diesel-engined towboat for T. L. 
Herbert & Son, Nashville, Tenn.; 65 x 18 x 
3% feet, to Howard Ship Yards & Dock Co., 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 

150 tons, two tanks for Ambridge, Pa., to 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 











4000 tons, ten 80,000-barrel tanks for oil 
company in Texas, bids being compiled from 
12 scattered fabricators, including impor- 
tant Pittsburgh interest. 

3500 tons, diesel oil tanker for Standard Oil 
Co., San Francisco; Newport News Ship 
Building & Dry Dock Co. low bidder. 


1500 tons, penstock for Seattle; bids in 
Feb. 17. 
600 tons, two 80,000-barrel tanks for Pan- 


American Petroleum Co., Los Angeles. 
300 tons, tanks for Standard Of] Co. of New 
Jersey, Bayonne, N. J. 





Semitinished 





Specifications for Sheet Bars, 
Billets and Slabs More Active— 
Prices Are Steady 








io Senne for sheet 


bars, billets and slabs are show- 


ing a gradual increase, strip steel and sheet manufacturers 


especially taking larger 


tonnages, 


Arrangements between 


consumers and producers generally cover the remainder of the first 


quarter, and little open market activity is noted at this time. 


Sheet 


bars continue $34, Pittsburgh or Youngstown. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 406 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 7.—Activity in 
semifinished steel is expanding. In- 
creased operating schedules among 
users have not been reflected in ad- 
ditional open market buying, but 
specifications from strip steel com- 
panies and others are larger. Prices 
are unchanged, $33 for 4 x 4-inch 
rerolling billets and slabs and $34 
for sheet bars. Forging billets are 
quiet and some specifications against 
$38 contracts are now past due, await- 
ing improvement in the oil well tool 
industry. No wire rods have sold 
at $44, the new price, but speci- 
fications against contracts at $42 and 
lower are more active. Skelp is un- 
tested at 1.85c. 

New York, Feb. 7.—The new price 
of $44, base, Pittsburgh, on wire 
rods has not yet had a real test. 
Consumers generally protected them- 


selves for the first quarter at $42. 
Cleveland, Feb. 7.—Specifications 
for semifinished steel are fairly good, 
enabling the leading merchant pro- 
ducer here to continue operations at 
about 80 per cent. Prices are steady. 


Chicago, Feb. 7.—Semifinished steel 
specifications are more active than 
early in January. Strip steel and 
sheet producers are busy. Forging 
billets are in good demand. Quota- 
tions are reported firmer than in 
some time. Billets, 4 x 4-inch base, 
are $33, Chicago. Wire rods are re- 
ported to be firming up at $45. 

Youngstown, O., Feb. 7.—Revival of 
the steel sheet and strip trade in the 
past week led to sales of sheet bars 
and billets in lots as large as 500 
tons. The sheet bars brought $34, 
and the billets $33. Shipments are 
going forward steadily on these. 
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lo’ Market Section 








Eastern Pennsylvania 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2.... 


Bethlehem delivery — ................ 
New York (dealers) (railroad) 
New York (dealers) (yard).. 
PE PROITIEN, BEC. Te cecccccocersccecceavns 


St. Louis wy 
Valleys, No. 1 











Cincinnati (dealers) 
III sn. ikicackceccnaadbonvebasisbiienelacitnien 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis . 
SHEET CL IPPINGS, 
Chicago 

Cincinnati 
Detroit _........ 
St. Louis ....... 
STEEL 
Birmingham 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Detroit inition 
eS > eS Se ee 
STOVE PLATE 








“RAILS, 


(dealers) 


Birmingham a 
Boston (consumers) duns 
I Sat oo Ae 
Chicago (net) 
Cincinnati (dealers) net.. 
Cleveland 

Detroit (net tons) 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
New York (dealers) 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


(mill)... 


LOW “PHOSPHORU 
Buffalo, billet and bloom crops 
Cincinnati (dealers) 

Eastern Pennsylvania 
Pitts. billet and bloom 
Cleveland, billet, bloom 
SHOVELING 


crops 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis ...... 
KNU CKLES, 
Chicago ouve 
Eastern Pe nnsylvania 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 
Buffalo ....... 
FROGS, SWITCHES, 
Chicago ; 
St. Louis 





_ COUPLE ERS, 


mae 





Chicago 
St. Louis, 


No. 2 


RAILROAD 
Birmingham _......... 
Boston (dealers) 


Buffalo, No. 1 
Buffalo, No. 2 .... 
Chicago, No. 1 
Chicago, No. 2 
Cincinnati, No. 1 
Cleveland, No. 1 .. 
Eastern Pennsylvania a 
New York, No. 1 (dealers) .... 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 
Pittsburgh, No. 2..... 
St. Louis, No. 1 
St. Louis, No. 2 


(dealers) 














LOOSE 


. 16.75 to 17.25 
25 





.. 13.50 to 14.00 


11.00 to 11.50 
13.00 to 13.50 
10.00 to 10.85 

7.00 to 7.50 
15.00 to 15.50 
12.00 to 12.50 
15.00 to 15.50 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 
ee I? eee 13.75 to 14.25 
Chicago . 11.00 to 11.50 
Cleveland 12.50 to 13.00 
Detroit . 10.25 to 10.75 
ES ean 14.25 to 14.75 
Valleys ... . 14.25 to 14.50 
BU NDLED SHEETS 
SEER: it 2 ae 10.00 to 10.50 


9.50 to 10.00 
11.50 to 12.00 
10.50 to 11. 00 
13.25 





8.25 to &.75 


“SHORT 
. 11.50 to 12.00 
.. 16.50 to 17.00 
we 15.25 to 15.75 
. 16.00 to 16.50 


11.00 to 11.50 


"... 16.00 to 16.50 


. 13.00 to 14.00 


11.00 
12.75 to 13.25 
12.00 to 12.50 
9.00 to 9.50 
12.00 to 12.50 
10.50 to 11.00 
12.50 to 13.00 
8.25 to 8.50 
12.50 to 12.75 
13.50-to 14.00 
Ss 
16.50 to 17.00 


.. 13.00 to 13.50 


17.50 to 18.50 
18.50 to 19.00 


crops 17.00 tol7.50 


STEEL 


12.25 to 12.75 
11.00 to 11.50 
12.00 to 12.50 
SPRINGS 


. 14.50 to 15.00 


16.00 to 16.50 


13.75 to 14. 
16.25 to 16.75 


GUARDS 
. 14.00 to 14.50 


14.00 to 14.50 


BA ies Sie 


14.50 to 15.00 
14.50 to 15.00 


. 14.00 to 14.50 


Iron Mill Scrap 
WROUGHT 
. 11.00 to 12.00 
. 10.50 to 11.00 
wee 12.25 to 12.75 
. 14.25 to 14.75 
. 12.35 to 12.90 


12.25 to 12.75 


t 


. 11.00 to 11.50 
.. 11.50 to 12.00 
. 15.00 to 15.50 


11.00 to 11.50 


. 11.00 to 11.50 
. 15.00 to 15.50 
. 10.25 to 10.75 
. 12.00 to 12.50 


Chicago, No. ; 
Ciacinnati, No. 1 
Cincinnati, No. 2 


Chicago, No. 1 
2 
( 


Pit 
St. 


Birmingham 
Soston 


Corrected to Tuesday noon. Delivered to 
Steel Works Scra p WROUGHT PIPE 
he : Boston (dealers) ecm © eS 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL Eastern Pennsy lvania . 13.00 to 18.50 
Birmingham ooococcccccccccccceccoseceeeeses 10.65 to 10.75 Buffalo irewakancasiilaspihpecedbaeacatccssitnin 12.00to 12.50 
Boston (dealers) ......ccccssssssseeseees 9.00 to 9.25 New York (dealers) 8.75 to 9.25 
Buffalo, No. 1 = 5.25 to 15.50 - . saa 
Buffalo, No. 2... 50 to 14.00 YARD WROUGHT 
SE eee 25 to 12.75 Boston seocccnsocsscncesevsovesseses 9.50 to 10.00 
Cincinnati (deniers) i ahaa 11.50 to 12.00 Eastern Pennsylvania . 14.50 to 15.00 
Cleveland, No. 1 : ICMR 1k 
Cleveland, No. 2 ae BUSHELING ae ae 
Detroit. No. 1 Buffalo ......... sepavebecoeomue Bibate BO aaoeD 
i eB ssvescerecsercescesreesssers SAO UO LE19 Chicago, NO. 1 oeccccccccccoccoccecsese . 10.50 to 11.00 


ae 8.50 to 9.00 
3).. 10.50 to 11.00 
7.00 to 7.50 

12.00 to 12.50 
10.25 to 10.75 


SHOP TURNINGS 
8.00 to 9.00 
6.00 to 6.25 


tsburgh, No. 1 
Louis, No. 1 


MACHINE 


3uffalo PE on 9.50 to 10.00 


Chicago 

Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Eastern 
New York 
Pittsburgh 


8.00 to 8.50 
8.50 to 9.00 
9.00 to 9.25 


(GORICTS) — nerocesecesere 
. 7.25 to 7.50 
11.00 to 11.25 
7.00 to 7.50 
10.00 to 10.50 


Pennsy Ive ania 
(dealers) 


ye eo eee 7.75 to 8.25 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham (chemical) 13.00 to 13.50 
Birmingham (plain) 8.00 to 9.00 
Boston (chemical) 9.50 to 10.00 
Boston (dealers) 6.50 to 7.50 
3uffalo SAE 10.25 to 10.75 
Chicago iitacetbe 10.25 to 10.75 
Cincinnati (dealers) 8.75 to 9.25 


Cleveland ete . 10.50 to 10.75 
I trees ee es ates 8.25 to 8.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .. 11.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 15.00 to 15.50 


New York (dealers) _............ 6.75 to 7.35 
Pittsburgh 11.00 to 11.50 
St. Louis = 9.25 to 9.75 
MIND. ccivcicdigretiewstatiatere 13.50 
MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For blast furnace use 
3oston (dealers) ees 5.75 to 6.00 
Buffalo ee 10.25 to 10.75 
Cincinnati (dealers) 8.75 to 9.25 
Cleveland 10.50 to 10.75 


Detroit ceideemiataune 8.25 to 8.50 

Eastern Pennsylvania . 10.00 to 11.00 

New York (dealers) 6.75 to 7.35 

Pittsburgh 11.00 to 11.50 
PIPES AND FLUES 

Chicago (net) 8.50 to 9.00 


Cincinnati 


St. 


Buffalo Sa a 
Chicago 


8.00 to 8.50 
9.50 to 10.00 
BARS 


10.50 to 11.00 
12.00 to 12.50 


(dealers) 
Louis 


RAILROAD GRATE 


(net) 


Cleveland ‘ ' 12.00 to 12.50 

Eastern Pennsylvania 12.50 to 13.00 

New York (dealers) 8.25 to 8.75 

St. Louis 12.00 to 12.50 
FORGE FLASHINGS 


Boston 


(dealers) 7.00 to 7.25 


3uffalo 11.00 to 11.50 
Chicago ; : 9.50 to 10.00 
Cleveland (over 10 in.) 12.50 to 13.00 


Detroit 


9.50 to 10.00 


Pittsburgh 13.50 to 14.00 
FORGE SCRAP 
Boston (dealers) 6.00 to 7.00 
Chicago _.......... , led 15.25 to 15.75 
Eastern Fennsylvania . 10.50 to 11.00 
ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
Chicago (net) . 18.50 to 19.00 
St. Louis 21.00 to 21.50 


Iron and Steel Works 


Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 


Boston (dealers) . -- 6.75 to 7.00 
INNOD i-2.- icc octane savnindebaaegniien cieneensns | DT a ane 
Chicago sccdeashimparisucetpettinnetepse, SEI RTO 
Cleveland scala : ... 12.00 to 12.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania .... me 12.00 to 12.50 
Pittsburgh .. is molto sie 13.00 to 13.50 
St. Louis ial 9.50 to 10.00 


Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Consumers. 


STEEL CAR AXLES 
Birmingham antoen evivvesevecee 16200 €0:17,00 
Boston onipping point) ee a 15.50 to 16.00 


Buffalo ........ .. 16.50 to 17.00 
Chicago sid apites Seen bvbasenkhesressipieschke. A ee Ee 
es CIS . 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .. 21.00 to 22.00 
Pittsburgh _........... . 18.00 to 18.50 


St. Louis 20.00 to 20.50 


SHAFTING 


soston (shipping point) 13.00 to 13.50 
Chicago sbivodbncwacsovorcs 16.80 to 17.35 
Eastern Pennsylvania 17.50 to 18.00 


. 14.00 to 14.50 
17.00 to 17.50 


New York 
St. Louis 


(dealers) 


Iron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham, iron 
Boston (consumers) 
Buffalo, iron 


14.00 to 15.00 
14.00 to 14.50 
13.25 to 18.75 


3uffalo, steel 16.00 to 16.50 
Chicago, iron . 14.25 to 14.75 
Chicago, rolled steel . 15.50 to 16.00 
Cincinnati , al 12.50 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 15.50 to 16.00 


New York iron 
Pittsburgh, iron 
Pittsburgh, steel 
St. Louis, iron 


(dealers).. 12.00 
14.75 to 15.25 
16.75 to 17.25 
14.50 to 15.00 


St. Louis, steel " 14.25 to 14.75 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham, cupola 14.00 to 14.50 
Boston 14.50 to 15.50 


Buffalo _....... ; ; 14.50 to 15.00 
Chicago, No. 1 machinery 15.75 to 16.25 
Chicago, No. 1 railroad 14.55 to 15.10 
Chicago, No. 1 agricultural.... 14.55 to 15.10 
Cincinnati No. 1 machinery 


cupola (net tons dealers) 14.50 to 15.00 
Cleveland, cupola 16.50 to 17.00 
Detroit (net tons) 12.25 to 12.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania (c upola) 16.50 to 17.00 


New York, 
Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco, 
Seattle 


(dealers ).... 13.50 
14.50 to 15.00 
20.00 to 21.00 

. 14.50 to 14.75 


cupola 
cupola 
delivered 


St. Louis, railroad . 13.50 to 14.00 
St. Louis, agricultural 13.50 to 14.00 
St. Louis, machinery 14.00 to 14.50 
Valleys 16.50 to 17.00 
HEAVY CAST 
soston 10.50 to 11.00 
Buffalo (breakable) 11.50 to 12.00 
Cleveland .. 12.50 to 12.75 
Detroit (automobile) (net tons) 20.00 to 21.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 15.50 to 16.00 


New York (dealers) 1 
Pittsburgh adh 1 


MALLEABLE 
railroad 


1.75 to 12.00 
3.50 to 14.00 


13.00 to 13.50 


Boston, ) 
14.75 to 15.25 
)? 


suffalo : 
Chicago, agricultural 
Chicago, railroad 
Cincinnati, railroad 


11.75 to 12.2! 
13.00 to 13.50 
(dealers) 12.50 to 13.00 


Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 

ers) aaaabchas sie tiualinaance . 12.25 to 12.75 
Cc leveland, agricultural — .......... 15.00 to 15.50 
Cleveland, railroad 15.50 to 16.00 
Detroit, . auto 13.00 to 13.50 
Pittsburgh, railroad 14.50 to 15.00 
St. Louis, agricultural 13.00 to 13.50 
St. Louis, railroad 12.50 to 13.00 


Miscellaneous Scrap 
RAILS FOR ROLLING 


5 feet and over 


Birmingham 13.50 to 14.00 


Boston (dealers) 10.00 to 10.50 
SRNR Sai eedacbeionns 14.50 to 15.00 
Chicago ie 15.00 to 15.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania 15.25 to 15.50 


. 11.00 to 12.00 
. 16.25 to 16.75 
. 14.50 to 15.00 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Chicago, No. 1 14.00 to 14.50 
Chicago, cut “_ . 16.00 to 16.50 
St. Louis, No. 1 . 13.00 to 13.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 
Chicago . 14.00 to 14.50 
Pittsburgh . 16.50 to 17.00 


UOWT OT cssevesevssivescsss 
Pittsburgh district 
St. Louis 
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Scrap 


Lack of Strength Shown as 
Buyers Cover Only Necessities 
—Prices Steady 











RON and steel scrap is in a fairly steady position, with dealers 


and consumers doing little speculating. 
mediate needs and future covering is not being done. 


Purchases are for im- 
Prices 


change little and the attitude is one of waiting for strengthening 


in the steel market. 
road tonnage is moving well. 


Chicago, Feb. 7.—While much iron 
and steel scrap is being moved to 
- consumers, largely on orders for im- 
mediate requirements, the market 
shows no definite strength. Sellers 
are not inclined to speculate. A large 
steelworks consumer at Indiana Har- 
bor recently purchased heavy melt- 
ing steel at $13. Trading in melting 
steel is in a range of $12.50 to $13. 

Boston, Feb. 7.—Present buying of 


iron and steel scrap is for current 
needs only. Prospects are for a 
better condition soon. Prices are un- 
changed. 

New York, Feb. 7.—Scrap prices 
continue largely unchanged. Jobbers 
look for little immediate improve- 


ment, although increasing strength in 
pig iron and improved operations at 
some eastern mills provide an en- 
couraging note. One of the stronger 
grades at this time is machinery cast, 
the inside figure of the $13 to $13.50 
range now having disappeared, 
Buffalo, Feb. 7.—Additional tonnage 
of heavy melting steel is being sold. 
The minimum on No. 1 is $15.25, Buf- 


falo. No. 2 is slightly easier. Bushel- 
ing and bundled sheets are being 


sold in tonnage for the first time this 
year at prices surprisingly high, ac- 
cording to some dealers. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 7.—In spite of the 
quiet period surrounding the closing 
of railroad scrap lists some purchases 
of iron and steel scrap have been 
made. A few small lots of heavy 
melting steel have changed hands. On 
some special material at one _ point 
$15.75 was paid. On some _ others 
prices from $15 to $15.50 were made. 
The Pennsylvania sold at a few cents 
below $15 to $15.50, delivered. Some 
steel specialties have been sold at 
$17 and at $17.25. As high as $15.25 


has been paid for iron car wheels. 
Cleveland, Feb. 7.—Although the 
melt of iron and _ steel scrap con- 


tinues to expand, the market shows 
no reflection. Scrap is coming out 
freely and consumers dominate. Deal- 
ers are buying No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel at $13.75 to $14, depending 
upon tonnage. In the Mahoning val- 
ley melting steel is unchanged at $15 
to $15.50. Prices generally are un- 
changed at Cleveland and Youngstown 
districts; having advanced little in 
the recent general upturn they do 
not have to undergo deflation. 
Cincinnati, Feb. 7.—Iron and _ steel 
scrap prices have receded sharply in 
this market, especially those that ad- 
vanced slightly in January. Railroad 
lists are bringing close to January 
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No large tonnages have been bought. 


Rail- 


prices but the lots offered are notably 
light. Steel mills are specifying in- 
creased tonnages on contracts, which 
are almost exhausted. 

St. Louis, Feb. 7.—Buying of iron 
and steel scrap has lessened, due chief- 
ly to the fact that plants are being 
congested with heavy shipments from 
the country. Railroads are also de- 
livering their scrap promptly, and in 
a number of instances storage space of 
consumers is filled. These conditions 
are reflected in weakness and some 
additional specific declines in prices. 
Heavy melting steel was cut 25 cents 
per ton to a minimum of $12, which 
represents the elimination of much 
of the recent advance. Other items 
reduced were machinery cast, agricul- 
tural malleable, locomotive tires, mis- 
cellaneous rails and steel wheels and 
springs. 


dd Market Section@ 


Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 7.—More 
activity was noted recently in stove 
plate, with No. 1 cast also in some 
demand. On the whole the market is 
unchanged and quotations are the same 
as for several months. 





Refractories 








Demand Continues to Improve—Good 
Orders Placed 


REFRACTORIES PRICES, PAGE 434 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 7.—Business_ in 
fire clay and silica brick is picking 
up. Demand in January was ahead 
of the same month last year. Many 
more inquiries are current than early 
in January and specifications are in- 
creasing. It is believed more atten- 
tion will be given soon to the build- 
ing up of consumers’ stocks. Kiln 
operations are 50 to 60 per cent. Ap- 
proximately 750,000 brick for relining 
three blast furnace stoves at Ham- 
ilton, O., were ordered from a maker 
here. This interest probably will re- 
ceive the award of 3,500,000 to 4,- 
000,000 brick for by-product coke 
ovens of Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. at Indiana Harbor, Ind. A simi- 
lar number is needed for the 51 ovens 
at Philadelphia for the Koppers Co., 
which will be ordered shortly. 





Sheets 














Market Is Irregular—Pittsburgh 
Mills Situated Better Than Val- 
ley Makers 





HILE Pittsburgh district mills report more improvement in 
\ \ sheet business, current shipments in some cases exceeding 
80 per cent of capacity, valley mill operations have dropped 
from 76 to 71 per cent and specifications are dragging. The latter 


expect an increase in specifications soon. 


There is a stronger tend- 


ency to hold to 2.90e for black sheets and 3.75¢c for galvanized. 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 406 


Youngstown, O., Feb. 7.—New sheet 
business is of slight proportions and 
specifications are slow. The high- 
price and the low-price automotive 
interests are taking out their quotas 
of sheets, but the medium-price build- 
ers are lagging. Such fill-in busi- 
ness as is being placed for delivery 
this quarter is bringing 2.85¢c to 2.90c 
for common black, and 3.75¢ for gal- 
vanized, with a tendency to harden 
around the maximums. Independent 
mill operations here are slightly lower 
this week, 71 per cent of capacity 
against 76 per cent last week and 
82 per cent two weeks ago. One en- 
tire plant at Niles is idle this week, 
due to lack of specifications, but it 
plans to start nine units next week. 
All mills here are working short 
weeks, some beginning Monday morn- 
ing instead of Sunday midnight, and 
others ending the regular week Fri- 


day. The best trade authorities in 
the valley hold that this spotty, un- 
settled condition is likely to prove 
temporary, and they look for im- 
proved specifications by the middle of 
this month. 

New York, Feb. 7.—A firmer tone 
is reflected in the sheet market. Some 
mills now have so much _ business 
ahead they cannot make definite de- 
livery promises. Most mills refuse 
to consider new business at less than 
2.10c, base, Pittsburgh, for blue an- 
nealed; 2.90c for black and 3.75¢ for 
galvanized. Good size orders have 
been placed at these prices in the past 
few days. Some buyers report they 
still can do 3.65c on galvanized, and 
that they can get concessions of $1 or 
$2 a ton on blue annealed, but less 
frequently than two weeks ago. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 7.—An unusual 
situation is noted in sheet demand. 
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Some makers are booked full and 
are unable to promise deliveries be- 
fore April, while others need busi- 
ness to fill current schedules. Most 
mills are firm on prices, but in two 
instances need for business has led 
to sharp concessions. 

Buffalo, Feb. 7.—Sales of black and 
full finished sheets are improving. 
Substantial bookings the past two 
weeks are sufficient to absorb the 
present high output of Buffalo mills, 
running over 80 per cent. 

Chicago, Feb. 7—Demand for sheets 
is spotty, but specifications show much 
improvement over the early part of 
January. Mill operations continue at 
about 75 per cent for the district. Chi- 
cago delivered quotations are 3.05c 
for No. 24 black, 3.90c for No. 24 
galvanized, and 2.25c to 2.35¢ for No. 
10 blue annealed. 

St. Louis, Feb. 7.—Sheet demand 
is holding up, with the past several 
days developing interest from users not 
in the market since the holidays. The 
general manufacturing trade is show- 
ing more life, and jobbers are filling 
out stocks. Prices are steady. 

Cleveland, Feb. 7.—Despite many 
rumors of low prices on galvanized 
sheets, the market continues 3.65c 
to 3.75c, Pittsburgh. Valley bases 
have appeared again on recent quo- 
tations for galvanized, although Pitts- 
burgh bases of 2.90c on black and 
2.10ec on blue annealed are firm. A 
recent order in the Cleveland ter- 
ritory, involving a light tonnage of 
galvanized sheets, developed a wide 
range of prices from almost a dozen 
bidders. Specifications are fair and 
several mills have sufficient business 
on their books to operate well into 
March at rates exceeding 90 per cent 
of eapacity. Barrel manufacturers 
have not entered the market as yet 
this year for quantity requirements. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 7.—Improvement in 
the sheet market is more marked 
since orders for black and galvanized 
sheets have been placed at 2.90c and 
8.75c, respectively. It appears all pro- 
ducers are adhering to those prices 
for the remainder of the first quarter, 
although the majority of customers 
are protected at levels $2 per ton 
lower. While some consumers have 
endeavored to increase the tonnage 
due them on first quarter contracts 
beyond the usually permissible 10 
per cent, producers have taken a firm 
stand against it. Several sales of 
blue annealed at 2.10c are noted. While 
producers generally are maintaining 
4.15¢e on full finished sheets, no sales 
are noted for the reason all buyers 
are covered at 4.00c. Sheet specifica- 
tions in January were ahead of ship- 
ments, and February is starting to 
show an improvement. Shipments in 
some cases represented 80 per cent or 
more of capacity. The tendency is 
toward rush shipments, particularly 
in the automotive field. 


Form New Scrap Firm 
Chicago, Feb. 7—Industrial Steel 
& Supply Co., 20 East Jackson boule- 
vard, Chicago, has been organized 
to deal in iron and steel scrap, in- 
dustrial and railway supplies. Or- 
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ganizers are John T. McEnroe, for- 
merly vice president of Benjamin 
Colitz & Co., who has been connected 
with the scrap iron and steel trade 
for 20 years, and Laurence C. Ryan, 
heretofore vice president and treasurer 
of the Standard Forgings Co. and 
St. Louis Forgings Co. 








Changes Convention Date 


Announcement is made that the 
American Railway Tool Foreman’s as- 
sociation has changed the date for 
its 1928 convention at Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, from Aug. 31-Sept. 2 
to Sept. 12-14. This change was 
made so that a large number of the 
exhibitors could have the same space 
at the General Foremen’s convention 
which is being held Sept. 18-21. 


The federal specifications board, 
care the bureau of standards, Wash- 
ington, is revising specifications gov- 
erning government purchases of wire 
and fence and would welcome sug- 
gestions or criticisms from manu- 
facturers. 








Tin Plate 














Specifications Active—Use of Cans 
May Set New Record 
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Pittsburgh, Feb. 
on tin plate contracts continue ac- 
tive from container manufacturers, 
both for general line and for packers’ 
cans. The specifications in a few 
instances of large producers exceeded 
shipments in January, and promise 
to increase this month. Reports from 
the Northwest and the West indicate 
the outlook is exceedingly favorable 
for more cans being used this year 
than ever. The latest use of cans 
for food packing is for smoked hams 
weighing 8 to 10 pounds. Mill opera- 
tions are 75 to 80 per cent. The 
price is unchanged at $5.25. 


7.—Specifications 


India last year mined 1,660,000 tons 
of iron ore, 7 per cent more than in 
1926. 








Pipe 





Numerous Line Pipe Projects 
Up but Few Being Closed—Cast 
Pipe in Dull Period 








cluding a 410-mile line from the Panhandle fields to El Paso, 


A NUMBER of line pipe projects are being contemplated, in- 


Tex. 
lating spring stocks is fair. 


with few municipal lettings of size. 


Few are being closed. 
Cast pipe is in a pre-spring dull period 


Jobbers demand for accumu- 


Detroit continues a bright spot 


with 2000 tons up for award this month. 
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Pittsburgh, Feb. 7.—Miscellaneous 
business is furnishing the pipemakers 
in this and nearby sections with fairly 
good schedules, averaging in the neigh- 
borhood of 70 or 75 per cent, helped 
out in some cases by backlogs of line 
pipe business. Producers here have no 
new word concerning the various gas 
lines projected for the West although 
with some financing arrangements are 
understood to be nearing completion. 
The West Texas Gas Co., Amarillo, 
Tex., is making a survey for a 410- 
mile line from Panhandle fields to El 
Paso for natural gas. The Texas Co. 
plans building a 10-inch line from 
Hendricks pool to Monahons, about 25 
miles. Texas Pipe Line Co. is re- 
ported considering a line from Mc- 
Comey to its Port Arthur refinery. A 
line from Wyoming to San Francisco 
and a gas line from Monral, La., to 
St. Louis also are rumored. Jobbers 
are ordering standard full weight mer- 
chant pipe a trifle more freely. This 
is to bring their stocks into align- 
ment for the spring trade. 


Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 7.—Lettings 
for cast iron pipe, in limited tonnages, 
are being received from all sections of 
the country, including the East. Quo- 
tations are slightly firmer at $28 to 


$30 on 6-inch and over sizes. Un- 
filled tonnage of pipe makers is show- 
ing an increase. 

New York, Feb. 7.—Cast pipe de- 
mand is not developing as rapidly as 
anticipated in some trade quarters, 
and prices continue unsettled.  In- 
cluded in new inquiries are 1000 tons 
for Newark, N. J., and 600 tons for 
a local contractor. 

Chicago, Feb. 7.—Detroit will receive 
bids on Feb. 10 for 2000 tons of 24- 
inch class B cast iron water pipe. 
This is the only important municipal 
tonnage in sight. Contract orders are 
fairly numerous and are keeping pro- 
ducers’ schedules 15 to 20 days ahead. 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co. has been 
awarded 300 tons of 18-inch pipe for 
Springfield, Ill., on a price that figures 
about $28, base, Birmingham.  Con- 
tract orders are moving in a range of 
$28 to $30, Birmingham. 








| CONTRACTS PLACED | 
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300 tons, 18-inch pipe for Springfield, Il., to 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

263 tons, to 6-inch class C improvement 
of Voltaire street San Diego, Calif., to 
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Bert Noble. , ; 
200 tons, 6 and 8-inch class B pipe, Brock- 
ton, Mass., to United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co., on a bid equivalent to 
$27.70, Birmingham. 
200 tons, 4 to 8-inch pipe by Chehalis, Wash., 
city commission, to Pacific States Cast Iron 


Pipe Co. 














CONTRACTS PENDING 

















1000 tons, water pipe, including 50 tons of 
fittings, Newark, ; general contractors’ 
bids asked. Of this tonnage, 750 tons is to 


be 6, 8 and 10 inches in diameter, and 200 
tons, 12 to 16 inches in diameter. 
Lafayette, 


651 tons, 4 to 12-inch class B, 
Colo.; bids opened. 
600 tons, water pipe for Cascade Automatic 


Sprinkler Co., Graybar building, New York; 
bids asked. 
369 tons, 4 
to streets in 


improvement 
San Diego, 


to 8-inch class B, 
Paradise Hills, 


Calif.; United Concrete Pipe & Construc- 
tion Co. low bidder. 

261 tons, 4 to 8-inch B or centrifugal, Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; bids opened. 

200 tons, 24-inch class B pipe for Detroit, 
Mich.; bids in Feb. 10. 

165 tons, 4 to 8-inch class B, Chehalis, 


Wash.; bids opened. 

156 tons, 4 to 8-inch class B, improvement 
to Pacific street, Oceanside, Calif.; bids 
in Feb. 8. 

145 tons, 4 to 6-inch class B, State Fair 


Grounds, Sacramento, Calif.; bids in Feb. 14. 
128 tons, 8-inch class A, north outfall sewer, 
Los Angeles; bids in Feb. 1 


Issues Call for Foreign 


Trade Convention 


New York, Feb. 7.—James A. Far- 
rell chairman, National Foreign Trade 
council, has issued a call for the 
fifteenth national foreign trade con- 
vention to be held at Houston, Tex., 
April 25, 26 and 27. 

Mr. Farrel points out that there 
has been a steady growth of foreign 
trade of the United States. “In 1927,” 
he says, “the volume of our foreign 
trade amounting to 113,500,000 tons 
was the largest in our history. It 
comprised over 71,000,000 tons in 
exports and a little less than 42,- 
500,000 tons in imports. The _ in- 
crease in our trade with Latin Amer- 
ica is particularly noteworthy. That 
trade in imports and exports now 
amounts to close to $2,000,000,000 or 
almost one-quarter of our total trade 
with the world.” 


Chairmen Are Selected 


At the mid-winter meeting of the 
FKastern States Blast Furnace and 
Coke Oven association, William Penn 
hotel, Pittsburgh, Feb. 17, H. A. Berg, 
vice president, Arthur G. McKee & 
Co., Cleveland, will preside over the 
blast furnace meeting and H. P. 


Zeller, vice president and_ general 
manager, Donner-Hanna Coke Corp., 
Buffalo, over the coke plant meet- 


ing during the morning. At the joint 
meeting in the afternoon E. T. Mc- 
Cleary, vice president in charge of 
operations, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


Co., Youngstown, O., will serve as 
chairman. Following dinner F. H. 
Willcox, vice president, Freyn Engi- 
neering Co., Chicago, will speak on 


-- : 7 é ; 
Blast Furnace Practice in Europe.” 
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Bars 





Buying Strong and Mills Have 
Large Backlogs—All Users Tak- 
ing Shipments Freely 











Deliveries there have been set 


Ba mills at Chicago have booked sufficient business to bring 


operation close to capacity. 


back steadily and now are four to six weeks in the future. 
Needs of consumers appear to be increasing steadily. Effects of re- 


cently-applied quantity extras are being seen. 


Prices are hold- 


ing steadily and no weakness is seen. 
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Chicago, Feb. 7.—Bar mill opera- 
tions are nearing capacity. Soft steel, 
alloy steel and rail steel bars are in 
heavy demand. Automotive and farm 
implement industries are among the 
leading consumers of soft steel and 
alloy bars, and cold finishers are tak- 
ing heavy requirements. Recently- 
announced quantity extras are tending 
to develop more frequent requisitions 
for carload specifications. Mills re- 
port the increased use of bars in a 
number of manufacturing lines is part- 
ly responsible for the present heavy 
rate of specifications. Shipments are 
being further deferred. They are now 
four to six weeks back on bars. Billet 
reinforcing bar shipments are lighter 
because of recent heavy buying of 
rail steel for reinforcing. 

Mills are extending no protections 
on 1.90e contracts, and 1.95¢c, Chicago, 
is applying on all spot buying for 
first quarter. At least two pogge ws 
or 


report they are asking 2.05c 
lots under 100 tons. 

Rail steel bar mill operations at 
Chicago Heights are full. The price 
is 1.80c to 1.85c. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 7.—Buying of 


steel bars has let down somewhat in 
this market as users rely on stocks 
accumulated in fourth quarter at 
prices below the present level. 

Buffalo, Feb. 7.—Bar prices hold 
firm at 1.90c, Lackawanna.  Book- 
ings are gaining slowly but demand 
is holding. Open-hearth operation is 
now slightly above 80 per cent. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 7.—Improvement in 
merchant steel bars is seen in in- 
creased specifications and the expand- 
ing buying rate. This latter is at 
1.85c; the former is winding up the 
lower priced arrangements. Growth in 
tonnage is largely attributable to im- 
provement in the automotive industry 
through the cold finishers, although 
automobile spring manufacturers have 
not shown equal betterment. Other 
manufacturing lines are represented 
in the upward swing, including fabri- 
cating shops, whose combination bar- 
plate-shape orders are growing. Job- 
bers purchases so far this year have 
been disappointing. 

Refined bar orders are small. They 
are, however, growing slightly more 
numerous and the aggregate tonnage 
each week is therefore larger than 
in December. The minimum price is 
2.75¢e. 


Cleveland, Feb. 7.—Automotive de- 


mands for steel bars have broadened 
rapidly. The interest at Toledo as 
well as most makers at Detroit are 
taking bars in heavier tonnage than 
a year ago. Others users are also 
on heavier schedules. Bolt, nut and 
rivet makers are operating 10 per 
cent higher than a month ago, and 
using bars accordingly. Shipments 
are chiefly at 1.80c, Pittsburgh or 
Cleveland mill, but new business is 
entered at 1.85c. 

Youngstown, O., Feb. 7.—Greater 
volume of new business in steel bars 
is being booked by local mills than 
at any time in six months. Consider- 
able of this business is coming from 
makers of cold-drawn steel products 
and nuts and bolts. Shipments are 
good, as also are bar mill operating 
rates. The price holds steadily at 
1.85¢, Pittsburgh. 


British Empire Steel to 
Holt-Gundy Group 


Toronto, Ont., Feb. 7.—Following -a 
meeting of the British Empire Steel 
Corp. and subsidiary companies at 
Montreal, Que., official announcement 
was made of acquisition of control of 
the corporation by Holt-Gundy inter- 
ests. President Roy M. Wolvin an- 
nounced his resignation and was suc- 
ceeded by C. B. McNaught, of Toron- 
to. Sir Herbert S. Holt, J. H. Gundy, 
George H. Montgomery, G. H. Duggan 
and W. E. Wilder became members 
of the board of directors. 

At present the new controlling in- 
terests have nothing to say regarding 
plans for reorganization, and indica- 
tions are it will be some time before 
a plan is drafted. It is believed that 
Frank P. Jones may figure in the 
situation on his return from abroad. 

The British Empire Steel Corp. has 
two main interests—steel and coal— 
and 13 subsidiaries, including the Do- 
minion Steel Corp. To insure con- 
tinuity of management of the Do- 
minion corporation a five-year voting 
trust has been set up. It is stated 
that the Holt-Gundy interests paid 
$5,000,000 for their controlling inter- 
est. The 25-year old open hearth 
steel furnaces at Cape Breton will be 
replaced, it is understood. 


Public utility power plants in 1927 
generated 79,700,000,000 kilowatt hours 
of, electricity, or 8 per cent more than 
in 1926. 
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Structural Shapes 


cates 


Prospective Work in Chicago District Indi- 
Heavy Future 
Bridge of 5500 Tons Heaviest Letting 


Awards—Pittsburgh 

















KA TURING structural steel prospects are the 
large tonnage projects under negotiation in 
totaling about 200,000 tons. 
though these are not ready for immediate action, 
the presence of such pending jobs cheer the mar- 
Activity in New York during the past week 
was light. Pittsburgh was the scene of the heaviest 
award, the Thirty-first street bridge taking 5500 


Chicago, 


ket. 


New York, Feb. 7.—Structural steel 
demand continues fairly brisk, with 
inquiries for a 3500-ton municipal 
bridge in Brooklyn and a 2600-ton loft 
in Manhattan outstanding. Shapes are 
holding firmly at 2.145c, New York, 
and fabricating material at levels 
equivalent to those of the past two 
weeks. 

Boston, Feb. 7.—The past week was 
rather dull in the structural market 
with but two awards. Prices continue 
to show firmness. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 7.—Structural 
shape prices here continue to reflect a 
climbing tendency. One large fabrica- 
tor with several hundred desirable 
sections to place was unable to get 
lower than the equivalent of 2.07c, 
Philadelphia. A number of orders for 
small lots have been placed at the new 
asking price of 2.13c, delivered Phila- 
delphia. Indications multiply that old 
preferentials are fewer in number and 





less in extent on new business than 
in previous years. Eastern shape 
mills are operating 80 to 100 per 


cent of capacity. 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 7.—Operations 
gradually are being stepped up among 
the different structural shape fabri- 
cating shops of this district. Sales 


at the new price of 1.85c are rare, 
but that is the basis of all new pro- 
tections and options. Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works is understood to be the success- 
ful bidder on the Thirty-first street 
bridge, taking 5500 tons. 

Detroit, Feb. 7.—A slight improve- 
ment is noted in inquiry for struc- 
tural shapes, although no_- great 
amount of large tonnage is in pros- 
pect. Prices are holding firm. The 
largest project in prospect at pres- 
ent is a 35-story addition to the Ho- 
tel Tuller, Detroit. Tonnage is un- 
stated and bids will not be called for 
some weeks. 

Chicago, Feb. 7.—Shipments of 
plain structural material to fabrica- 
tors are heavy in line with the large 
amount of building in prospect in the 


Chicago, Milwaukee and other West- 
ern districts. Deliveries are three to 
four weeks back. Some estimates 


are that approximately 200,000 tons 
of structural steel inquiry is in forma- 
tion. Included in this tonnage are 
20,000 tons for the Chicago Civic 
Opera building, 45,000 tons for the 
Marshall Field & Co. warehouse and 
wholesale store, heavy tonnage for 
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tons. 
3000 tons. 
Al- 
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apartment hotels and office buildings 
in Chicago, about 40,000 tons in Mil- 
waukee, and about 35,000 tons of in- 
quiry for shapes from railroads and 
other projects in the West. Mills 
report that all protections to buyers 
have been eliminated on the present 
1.90c contracts and the 1.95c, Chicago, 


quotation is applying on new sales. 
For lots of under 100 tons mills are 
maintaining the 2.05¢c quotation. Sec- 
ond quarter prices still are unde- 
termined. 

Cleveland, Feb. 7.—Specifications 


for plain material continue in fair 
quantity, but new bookings are light. 


Specific projects requiring 100 tons 
or more each of fabricated material 
are lacking. Awards in the district 
were featured by 3000 tons for the 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. plant at 
Canton, Q, Plain material for spot 


delivery is steady at 1.85c, Pittsburgh. 


Fabricated quotations continue  sub- 
ject to keen competition, with lower 
than $80 a ton being done on some 


fabricated and erected work recently. 


Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards Ghis WOGK...0...ccc«sscceseceee 37,690 
Awards last week. ................00 68,687 
Awards two weeks ago............ 67,041 
Awards this week in 1927........ 16,865 


Average weekly awards, Jan.... 31,359 
Average weekly awards, 1928 
Total awards to date, 1927...... 
Total awards to date, 1928.... 


238,632 
261,256 








CONTRACTS PLACED 





| 


10,150 tons, 
Alterations to 
and Forty-third 
Proctor’s theater, 
Third avenue; 
10-story club, 115 West Seventieth street; 
14-story apartment, Seventy-sixth street and 
Madison avenue, all in New York, all go- 
ing to Harris Structural Steel Co. 








involved in the following items: 
Cohen’s_ theater, sroadway 
street ; 

Fifty-eighth 


street and 


Fordham university chapel, New York, to 
Lehigh Structural Steel Co. 
Pavillion for Clarence Mackay estate, 


Roslyn, Long Island; 

Steam line hangers for the Brooklyn Edison 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., both going to 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 
15-story apartment, 10 East 
street ; 


Ninety-sixth 


Industrial buildings in Canton, O., required 


Plain material prices continue to grow firmer 
as low price contract tonnage is worked off and 
an increasing number of orders are being placed 
at the higher quotation recently adopted. Fabri- 
cated and erected levels continue to sink as com- 
petition remains relentless. 


street and 
in New York, and 
Bridge Co.; 
and Ninth 


15-story apartment, Ninety-first 
Riverside drive, both 
both going to the Paterson 
Savings bank, Sixth avenue 
street, New York; 
Warehouse, 167th street 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
A Just Co. 
5500 tons, Thirty-first 
burgh, to Fort Pitt 
3000 tons, buildings for 
ing Co., Canton, O., to 
Co. 


2400 


and Sedgwick ave. 
both going to George 
street bridge, Pitts. 
Bridge Works. 

Timken Roller Bear- 
McClintic-Marshall 


tons, Northern Life Insurance Co. build- 
ing, Seattle, 1200 tons each to Wallace Bridge 
& Structural Steel Co. and to Hofius Steel & 
Equipment Co. 

1700 tons, coal distillation 
N. J., for Combustion 
New York, to Jones & Laughlin 

1350 two apartments at 105-9 East 
Twenty-first street and 112-20 East Twenty- 

street, respectively, New York, to 


plant, Greensand, 
Engineering Corp., 
Steel Corp. 


tons, 


second 


Easton Structural Steel Co. 
1300 =tons, grade separation work, Schiller 
Park, Ill., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 
1200 tons, plant for Union Bag Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., to Hofius Steel & Equipment Co. 


1200 tons, apartment, Eighty-eighth street, New 
York, to Harris Structural Steel Co. 
1100 tons, county courthouse, Providence, R. L, 


to Lehigh Structural Steel Co. J. W. Bish- 
op Co., Worcester, Mass., general contractor. 

1000 tons, 16-story apartment, 241 West 
Twenty-fifth street, New York, reported 
awarded unnamed builder. 

881 tons, Foshay tower office building, Minne- 
apolis, second unit, to Minneapolis Steel 
& Machinery Co 585 tons previously 
awarded to same company for first unit. 


Total of 4000 tons required for entire project. 
Maurice Schumacher, Minneapolis, general 


contractor. 


800 tons, office building for Alexander & 
JZaldwin, Honolulu, Hawaii, to Honolulu 
Iron Works. 

600 tons, 10-story First National bank build- 
ing, Ann Arbor, Mich., to Whitehead & 


Kales Co. 
600 tons, municipal 
Charles, La., to Orange 


wharf sheds at 
Car & Steel Co 


580 tons, Lynn Gas & Electric Co., to New 
England Structural Co. 

500 tons, ice plant for Pacific Fruit Express 
Co., Fresno, Calif., to Minneapolis Steel & 
Machinery Co. 

500 tons, Arsenal street viaduct, St. Louis, 
to Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co. 

424 tons, four highway bridges in Ohio, in- 
cluding 213 tons for work in Washington 


county, to Brookville Bridge Co. 


400 tons, high school, Nyack, N. Y., to the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

320 tons, branch bank building, Bank of De- 
troit, Detroit, to Guibert Steel Co. 

804 tons, bank and office building, Philadel- 
phia, to Bethlehem Fabricators, Inc. 

300 tons, barge at Burlington, Iowa, to St. 
Louis Structural Steel Co. 


300 tons, plant addition for American Smelting 
& Refining Co., Perth Amboy, N. J., to 
Pittsburgh Bridge Co. 

Ameri- 


250 tons, school, Scarsdale, N. Y., to 
ean Bridge Co. 
250 tons, addition to. public school No. 23, 


Delevan avenue and Wyoming street, Buffalo, 
N. Y., to the Henesey-Mann Structural Co. 
Ine. 
200 tons, powerhouse for 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 
156 tons, miscellaneous 


Los Angeles, to 


steel for Super-Power 
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Co. of Illinois, at Powerton, Ill., to Vierling 
Steel Co. 

150 tons, W. E. Clark building, Philadelphia, 
to Bethlehem Fabricators Inc. 

150 tons, miscellaneous work, Pittsburgh, to 
Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron Works. 

145 tons, Peden Iron & Steel Co. warehouse, 
700 North Jacinto street, Houston, Tex., 
to Houston Structural Steel Co. 

130 tons, additional for Jefferson hotel addi- 
tion, St. Louis, to Mississippi Valley Struc- 
tural Steel Co. 

130 tons, Municipal dock house at Burlington, 
Iowa, to Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co. 

120 tons, theater, Geneva and Paris station, 
San Franciso, to Mortenson Construction 

Columbia theater, Columbia, Mo., 

Louis Structural Steel Co. 
signal bridges for Pennsylvania 
railroad, to American Car & Foundry Co 

100 tons, garage, Magoun Square, Somerville, 
Mass., to New England Structural Co. 

100 tons, two Ellis-type channel barges for 
Siberian interests, to Wallace Bridge & 
Structural Steel Co. 

100 tons, plant for Federal Asbestos & Insulat- 
ing Co. at Milwaukee, to Lakeside Bridge 
& Steel Co. 

Unstated tonnage, addition to John Morrell & 


Co. 
100 tons, 


Co.’s packing plant, Sioux Falls, S. D., to 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. Sioux Falls 
Construction Co., general contractor. 











| CONTRACTS PENDING 











6000 tons, bridge, Delaware river, Tacony, Pa.; 
Dravo Contracting Co. awarded substructure 
contract. 

4000 tons, underframes for 2000 refrigerator 
ears for Pacific Fruit Express Co., San 
Francisco; bids on general construction in 
Feb. 10. 

3500 tons, municipal bridge, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
bids asked. 

3485 tons, state office building, downtown, New 
York; tonnage re-estimated. 

2800 tons, North Robey street viaduct approach 
at Chicago river, Chicago; steel bids asked. 

2600 tons, loft, 228-36 East Forty-fifth street, 
New York. 

2000 tons, estimated, 15-story hotel for 
Harper Co., Forty-ninth street and Lexington 
avenue, New York. 

1700 tons, bridge at 
bids being taken. P 

1500 tons, diesel oil tanker, Standard Oil Co., 
San Francisco; Newport News Ship Build- 
ing & Dry Dock Co. low bidder. 

1500 tons, bridge work for Northern 
railroad. 

1500 tons, Milwaukee county section of Public 
Safety building at Milwaukee; bids close 
March 16. 

1100 tons, two viaducts in connection with ex- 
tension of the Boulevard of the Allies, Pitts- 
burgh; bids close Feb. 21. 

800 tons, 10-story office-garage building, Pon- 
tiac, Mich. 

700 tons, power house Washington; Stone & 
Webster, Boston, engineers in charge. 

700 tons, municipal building, East Orange, 
N. . Pe bids asked. 


Myer’s Falls, Wash.; 


Pacific 


700 tons, highway bridge repair work, Buf- 
falo 
700 tons, power house at San Diego, Calif. ; 


steel bids being received. 

600 tons, Zurm Mfg. Co. building, Erie, Pa.; 
Wilbur Watson & Associates, Cleveland, en- 
gineers. 

600 tons, 3-story office 
Conn.; bids asked. 
500 tons, annex to the National Biscuit Co.’s 
building, Pittsburgh; bids close Feb. 6, now 

being tabulated. 

500 tons, 6-story Roger Smith hotel, Stamford, 


building, Middletown, 


Conn. 
450 tons, Market street viaduct, Shreveport, 
La.; bids in Feb. 28. 


400 tons, plant building for Columbia Mills, 
Inc., West Pullman, IIl.; steel bids to be 
taken soon. 

350 tons, dock shed, Corpus Christi, Tex.; 
steel to be bought through local contractor. 

350 tons, apartment, 69-73 East Seventy-seventh 
street, New York. 

320 tons, bridge for Cook 
avenue, Chicago. 

300 tons, factory building, 235 West Forty-fifth 


county at Harlem 


; street, New York; bids asked. 
300 tons, public school, Philadelphia; bids 
asked. 


235 tons, Wind River bridge, Skamania coun- 
ty, Wash.; bids opened. 

200 tons, industrial building for Rich Steel 
Products Co., Marshall, Mich.; general con- 
tract to Jarvis Engineering Co. 
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mi 
Week’s Awards Include mes 
Large Tonnages—Prices Re- 
flect More Firmness 








EW large tonnages mark the activity in the concrete rein- 


forcing bar market of the week. 


Lettings include but few 


projects requiring as much as 100 tons each, the largest 


award of the week being 360 tons at Cambridge, Mass. 


Inquiries 


continue to bulk large in the aggregate. Fabricators are finding mill 
quotations harder to shade- The market reflects more firmness. 
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Chicago, Feb. 7.—Both rail steel 
and billet reinforcing bar fabricators 
are getting a satisfactory amount of 
small-lot business. Larger awards 
still are in the temporary lull of the 
past few weeks, despite the fact that 
much work is in prospect. 

Chicago building permits in Janu- 
ary totaled $27,091,400, as against 
only $21,873,100 last January an in- 
crease of 24 per cent. These figures 
represent the largest total for any 
January. The January figures like- 
wise show an increase of 19 per cent 
over December, 1927. 

Demand for apartment houses and 
apartment hotels in the Chicago-Mil- 
waukee district is heavy. Buying of 
rail steel recently has exceeded by a 
wide margin billet reinforcing sales. 
Rail steel shipments are far ahead of 
last year. Rail steel bar prices now 
are 1.85¢c to 1.95c, and billet bars are 
230c to 2.75c. 





Boston, Feb. 7.—Little is develop- 
ing to engage interest in the rein- 
forcing bar line in this market. 


Barker Steel Co. was awarded a con- 
tract for 360 tons that will go into 
the Lever Bros. warehouse to be 
erected in Cambridge. Otherwise the 
situation holds to the small tonnages 
that have characterized the market 
for the past two months. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 7.—Concrete bar 
sellers have advanced their prices 
to 1.95¢c, Pittsburgh, on mill ship- 


ments, but this figure is not yet firm. 
The current market continues 1.85c 


to 1.95¢e, Pittsburgh. Business is in 
small volume. 

Buffalo, Feb. 7.—School construc- 
tion is responsible for more than 


700 tons of new reinforcing bar in- 
quiry listed this week in western 
New York. Contractors are covering 
old inquiry slowly with at least 2500 
tons unreported. Producers will take 
the lots. suitable for shipment direct 
from steelworks at 1.90c, Lackawanna, 
and will fill larger warehouse or- 
ders as low as 2.25c, delivered, Buf- 
falo. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 7.—While numer- 
ous concrete bar projects are up for 
attention in this section, principals 
seem rather slow about reaching the 


closing stage. Several propositions 
taking below 500 tons each, pend- 
ing for several weeks, are still in 


abeyance, including the Koppers build- 
ing, the William Penn hotel addi- 
tion, the Mayview hospital building, 
ete. It is difficult now to buy de- 


formed bars at less than 1.90c or 
1.95c, the absolute minimum being 
1.85c. : 

Cleveland, Feb. 7.—Interest of re- 
inforcing bar fabricators in this dis- 
trict is centered on the needs for 
the Cleveland Union Terminals proj- 
ect, bids for which are expected to 
be asked in several days. Awards 
of the week involved small lots and 
few inquiries involving more than 25 
tons were noted. New billet steel 
bars continue quotable at 1.85c, Cleve- 
land mill, or Pittsburgh. 


TUDUUYUTAUDLUEYGLOOUUUEAOUOORUUUAUEOAA AAA DUTUO SANE 


Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week........... cadena 1,160 
Awards last week .............. aoe 6,420 
Awards two weeks ago............ 12,066 
Awards this week in 1927........ 6,519 
Average weekly awards, Jan. 8,613 
Average weekly awards, 1928 6,624 
Total awards to date, 1927...... 23,133 
Total awards to date, 1928...... 33,420 
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CONTRACTS PLACED 











1200 tons, sewer job for Akron, O., to Con- 
noted awarded 


crete Steel Co., previously 
to Truscon Steel Co. 
360 tons, Lever Bros. warehouse, Cambridge, 


Mass., to Barker Steel Co. 

300 tons, 6-story warehouse for Stix, Baer & 
Fuller Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, to Missouri 
Rolling Mills Corp. 

200 tons, apartment hotel, Chicago, to Barton 
Spider-Web System Inc. 

100 tons, miscellaneous work, Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, including extension to Boulevard of 
the Allies, to Concrete Steel Co. 

100 tons, building for Humboldt Park, Chicago, 
to Calumet Steel Co. 

100 tons, Lynn Gas & Electric Co., to Morri- 
son, Stevens & Co. : 








CONTRACTS PENDING 








| 


3000 tons, J. C. Penney Co. warehouse at 
St. Louis; D. A. Starrett Construction Co., 
New York, general contractor. 

620 tons, 40 tons for reinforced concrete foot- 
ings, ete., and 580 tons for other work on 








the Market street viaduct, Shreveport, La.; 
bids in Feb. 28. 
400 tons, Steuben club, Chicago. 


Garment Center building for Lind- 
syndicate, West Jackson boulevard 
streets, Chicago. 


300 tons, 
heimer 
and Franklin 
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300 tons, building for Koppers Co., Pittsburgh; 
bids being tabulated, Rust Engineering Co., 
general contractor. 

300 tons, William Penn hotel addition, Pitts- 
burgh; bids being tabulated. 

220 tons, Draeger overhead trestle on highway 
100, Milwaukee county, Wis.; bids close 
Feb. 21. 

200 tons, Franklin school, Rochester, N. Y.; 
bids in soon. 


150 tons, high school athletic field, Buffalo; 
bids to be asked soon. 
125 tons, grammar school, Kenmore, N. Y.; 


C. H. Everett, contractor. 
100 tons, pier for United States navy at foot 


of E. street, San Diego, Calif.; bids in 
March 38. 
100 tons, Irene Kauffman Settlement house, 


Pittsburgh; Edward B. Stotz, architect; bids 
close Feb. 23. 

100 tons, building for Packard Motor Co., 
Pittsburgh; general contract to Rust Engi- 
neering Co. 

100 tons, administration building, Boys’ Train- 
ing School, Morganza, Pa.; bids close Feb. 15. 

100 tons, building for water treating purposes, 


Grafton, W. Va.; John M. Rice, Oliver 
building, Pittsburgh, engineer; bids close 
Feb. 14. 

100 tons, Croation Fraternity Home, Pitts- 
burgh; to be refigured. 

Unstated tonnage, agricultural engineering 


building, 60 x 155 feet, service and storage 
building, Northwestern avenue, for Purdue 
university, West Lafayette, Ind.; general 
contract to A. E. Kemmer. 


Wyckoff Buys Fitzsimons 
Steel & Iron 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 7—By purchase of 
the Fitzsimons Steel & Iron Co., Chi- 
cago, the Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, with plant at Ambridge, 
Pa., increases its cold finished steel 
capacity 30 to 35 per cent. The two 
companies will operate under the name 
of the Wyckoff company, now one 
of three leading producers of this ma- 
terial. 

Officers are as follows: President, 
A. W. Wyckoff; vice presidents, Joseph 
T. Somers and William McConway Jr.; 
secretary-treasurer, D. G. Dodds; and 
general manager of sales, A. A. Bialas. 
These with William Metcalf Jr. con- 


stitute the board of directors. E: C. 
Rock, district manager of sales at 
Cleveland, will be placed in charge 


of the Chicago plant as manager of 
sales; Joseph Mahan, assistant super- 
intendent of the Ambridge, Pa., plant, 
will go to Chicago in the same capac- 
ity; George A. Neeshan, auditor at 
the Pittsburgh office, has been pro- 
moted to assistant treasurer at Chi- 
cago. Herman J. Laurent, of the Pitts- 
burgh sales department, has been pro- 
moted to be office manager at Chi- 
cago. 


Trumbull Meets Feb. 16 


Youngstown, Feb. 7.—Officers of 
Trumbull Steel Co. have called a spe- 
cial stockholders’ meeting for Feb. 16 
to ratify sale of the company to Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel Co. About 90 per 
cent of the stock is favorable to the 
sale. 


Algoma Stack Blown In 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Feb. 7.—The 
No. 4 blast furnace stack of the AlI- 
goma Steel Corp. is being blown in. 
Repair work is proceeding on No. 3 
stack, damaged recently by a gas 
explosion. 
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Rails, Cars 





on 4000 Freight Cars—Miscel- 
laneous Rails Closed at Chicago 


St. Louis-San Francisco Closes 








Provera bys the railroad equipment market of the week was the 


award by St. Louis-San Francisco of 4000 freight cars of its 


4500-car inquiry. 


Numerous small lots also are 


active. An- 


other western road placed 15,000 tons of rails in Chicago last week, 


where rail mill operations approximate 85 per cent. 


demand has been inactive lately. 


Locomotive 
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Chicago, Feb. 7.—More than 50,000 
tons of rails still are before west- 
ern producers for 1928 laying pro- 
grams, it is estimated. Rail mill 
operations are being stepped up stead- 
ily and the average for the district is 
slightly under 85 per cent. In line 
with this activity track fastenings de- 
partments likewise are moving up in 
operations. About 15,000 tons of 
rails were placed with Chicago dis- 
trict mills by one western road during 
the week. Track accessories placed 
amount to about 12,000 tons. In- 
quiry for track fastenings is heavy. 

Of the 4500-car inquiry by the St. 
Louis-San Francisco railroad, the road 
has placed 4000 cars. Pullman Car 
& Mfg. Corp. has taken an order for 
26 gas-electric cars from the Burling- 
ton, which also will build 11 gas-elec- 
tric trailers in its own shops. The 
inquiry for 500 freight cars by the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois still is 
outstanding. 


New York, Feb. 7.—Closing of 4000 
freight cars by the St. Louis-San 
Francisco affords the new month with 
a start that is comparable with the 
total for all of January. According 
to preliminary estimates for last 
month, January freight car awards 
will total approximately 3900. Cur- 
rent demand generally is_ active. 
Bangor & Aroostook will build 100 
box cars in its own shops. Rail ac- 
tivity in the East is limited to an 
occasional small lot order placed on 
small steam roads or electric lines. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 7.—Several an- 
thracite companies have bought light 
rails aggregating about 1000 tons. 
This business apparently went at $36, 
base, Pittsburgh, for new billet rails 
and $34, Pittsburgh, for rerolled rails. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 7.—Track acces- 
sory sellers find jobbers are becom- 
ing more active in bringing their 
stocks up more nearly to normal. In 
some cases they order as many as 
five carloads of spikes at a time. The 
price usually is 2.80c for standard 
spikes. Orders for small spikes have 
fallen off a trifle. Many steam roads 
are ordering standard spikes, track 
bolts, etc. in small quantities as re- 


quired. Tie plates are unchanged at 
2.25e. Orders for light rails usually 
comprise a single carload or two. 
The price is $36. 

Toronto, Ont., Feb. 7.—Algoma 
Steel Corp. has received additional 


rail orders sufficient to keep the mills 


at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., operating 
until June. Double turn may prove 
necessary this month. 








CAR ORDERS PLACED 














Bangor & Aroostook, 100 box cars, to its 
shops at Derby, Me. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 50 tank cars, 35 to Stand- 
ard Tank Car Co. and 15 to Petroleum 
Iron Works. 

Chicago & North Western, 11 gas-electric cars, 
to Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 26 gasoline. 
electric cars, to Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp., 
and 11 gasoline-electric trailers to its own 
shops at Aurora, III. 

Government Railways of Brazil, 12 pas. 
senger cars, to American Car & Foundry Cr 

Great Northern, eight gas-electric cars, to Pull- 
man Car & Mfg. Corp. 

H. C. Frick Coke Co., repairs to 93 freight 
ears, to its own shops. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, four 
coaches, to the American Car & Foundry Co. 

St. Louis-San Francisco, 4000 cars of its 
4500 car inquiry, 1000 box and 500 hoppers, 
to American Car & Foundry Co.; 500 auto- 
mobile and 500 hoppers to Pullman Car & 
Mfg. Corp.; and 500 flats, 500 box and 500 
hoppers to General American Tank Car 


Corp.; 20 miscellaneous coaches to American 
Car & Foundry Co. 
St. Louis-Southwestern, six caboose  under- 


frames, to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 

Swift & Co., 300 refrigerator underframes, to 
Bettendorf Co. 

Woodward Iron Co., 50 mine cars, to American 
Car & Foundry Co. 
LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PLACED 
Goetz & Brennan, Seattle, two 8-ton locomo- 

tives, to unstated builder. 

Mexican railway, two locomotives, to the 
American Locomotive Co. 

Mud Valley Logging Co., Olympia, Wash., one 
locomotive, to the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 

Northern Pacific, one steam locomotive, 121 
feet long, tender capacity 26 tons of coal 
and 20,000 gallons of water, claimed to be 
the largest steam locomotive ever built, re- 
ported awarded American Locomotive Co. 














| CAR ORDERS PENDING 








American Smelting & Refining Co., 60 gon- 
dola cars. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, unstated num- 


ber of coaches, 14 gasoline-electric motor 
cars and trailers, and 14 work units; bids 
asked. 

Southern Pacific, three underframes and 
superstructures; inquiry withdrawn. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PENDING 


Seaboard Air Line, 25 locomotives; bids asked. 
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Wire 





Activity Greater 
Year—Manufacturers and Job- 
bers Taking Tonnages 


Than Last 











HILE comparative quiet rules in wire and nails, it is nat- 
ural after the heavy specification of the last few weeks. 


Shipments to jobbers 


heavier. 


and manufacturers 
Production is at 60 to 70 per cent. 


are growing 
Recent advances seem 


to have been established but have applied to only a small tonnage 


Western users appear more active than those in the East. 
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thus far. 
Chicago, Feb. 7.—Sales, specifica- 
tions and shipments in wire prod- 


ucts are ahead of January, 1927. The 
buying wave started in late Decem- 
ber continues unchecked. Shipments 
to jobbers are steadily growing heav- 
jer. Manufacturers’ lines are active. 
Western wire mill operations are 70 
per cent. Producers report prices are 
holding. Quotations are 2.55c, Chi- 
cago, or western mill, for bright plain 
wire, and $2.70 for wire nails. 
Worcester, Mass., Feb. 7.—Wire 
specifications for first quarter de- 
livery have improved with announce- 
ment of increased prices. Buying 
is well spread. Announcement of the 
advance, however, has tended to de- 


lay commitments. The new prices 
will likely receive the real test in 
the next few weeks. Drawing mill 


operations continue to creep up grad- 
ually and are now close to 70 per 
cent at most mills. 

New York, Feb. 7.—Demand for 
wire and nails is heavier than ex- 
pected. One large interest had the 
biggest January in five years. Others 
report heavy bookings. This improve- 
ment continues to be carried over 
into February. The new prices of 
$2.65, base, Pittsburgh, on nails and 
2.50, base, Pittsburgh, on plain wire 
have been done on new business in 
a scattered way, although there is 
not much new business since the trade 
generally is covered for first quarter. 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 7.—After two 
months of fairly active specifications 
wire products are encountering a 
period of comparative quiet. Until 
supplies in the hands of jobbers are 
moved, small lots will be needed to 
keep stocks well balanced. The last 
advance to 2.50c for plain wire and 
to 2.65c for wire nails is universal 
but so far has found little applica- 
tion in sales. Wire mill operations 
average 60 to 70 per cent, one or 
two makers having been able to bring 
up schedules a trifle during the past 
two weeks. 











Bolts, Nuts, Rivets | 








Steady, Moderate Increase in Buying 


Is Apparent 
NUT AND BOLT PRICES, 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 
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7.—Business ap- 
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pears to be growing somewhat in 
nuts, bolts and rivets, although it 
still lacks expected life and vigor. 
Single carload orders come occasion- 
ally from large users or jobbers. Nuts 
and bolts are firm at 70 off and on 
small quantities 60 off. Rivets are 
selling at 2.75c and the discount on 
small rivets of 70 and 10 off is some- 
times expanded to 70, 10 and 5 off 
when tonnage warrants. Car build- 
ers are more active. Operations av- 
erage 65 to 70 per cent. 

New York, Feb. 7.—Operations at 
eastern bolt and nut plants have im- 
proved and now are close to 60 per 
cent. Railroads are buying more ac- 
tively and good tonnage is coming 
from the structural industry. How- 
ever, demand from jobbers continues 
slow. Discounts of 70 off to large 
jobbers and carload buyers and 60 off 
to dealers and small consumers are 
being firmly held. 

Chicago, Feb. 7.—Specifications for 
belts, nuts and rivets show a slow 
but steady increase. Car _ building 
shops are taking on more material. 
Jobbers have shown more activity 
lately. Heavy farm implement or- 
ders to mills continue unchecked. Op- 
erations are at 65 to 70 per cent. 


Prices are reported firm at 70 off 
for bolts and nuts, and 2.85c, Chi- 
cago, for structural rivets in car- 
load lots. 


Cleveland, Feb. 7.—Bolts, nuts and 
rivets are going to automotive, job- 
bing and farm implement interests in 
good volume. The railroads and car 
builders are expected to enter the 
rivet market with heavier specifica- 
tions soon. Operations are holding 
around 65 per cent. Prices are steady 
at 70 off on nuts and bolts and 2.75c¢ 
on rivets. 











Cold Finished Steel 


Advance of $2 Per Ton Made by 
Finishers, Strengthening Market 
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Pittsburgh, Feb. 7.—Since Feb. 1 
cold bar finishers in this section, led 
by Union Drawn Steel Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa., have advanced prices $2 
per ton, to 2.30c. Most customers are 
protected by contracts for the remain- 
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der of the first quarter at 2.20c, but 
the new quotation strengthens those 
commitments. The general operating 
average is 75 to 80 per cent, with 
one plant at least on an 85 per cent 
basis. January was the biggest month 
in a long period for several makers, 
in bookings and shipments. 

Cleveland, Feb. 7.—Cold finished 
bars are firm at the new level of 
2.35¢, Cleveland, adopted Feb. 2. Few 
sales of spot lots are being made 
at the new levels but makers seem 
united in the effort to maintain that 
price for sufficient time to estab- 
lish it for second quarter contract- 
ing. Specifications have been fair 
from the agricultural and road build- 
ing equipment manufacturers. Some 
machine tool trade also is noted, but 
not involving much tonnage. Better- 
ment by the middle of February is 
expected to follow an anticipated au- 
tomotive increase. 





Strip Steel 











Specifications Well Sustained and 
Prices Are Increased 
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Pittsburgh, Feb. 7—Between 70 and 
s0 per cent is usually the operat- 
ing schedule for strip mills. This 
means that specifying is sustained 
and while the specifications are all 
against comparatively low-priced con- 
tracts, open market prices on cold 
rolled are firmer on a 38.15¢ basis 
for 1 to 3 tons or 2.90e in large quan- 
tities. Nobody now can be found 
to quote less. Trumbull Steel Co., 
Superior Steel Corp. and other makers 
Feb. 1 raised the price of fender 
stock about $3, going to 4.30c for 
heavy gage and 4.35c for light gage 
material. 

The minimum price on hot strips 
6 inches wide and wider is 1.85c. 
Some want a minimum of 1.90c. On 
two to 6-inch material 2.05¢ to 2.15¢ 
now is the usual spread. On hoops 
and bands 2.20c is minimum. Demand 
is increasing, judging by expanded 
specifications. Some releases already 
are coming on material which was 
to be specified in March. 

Chicago, Feb. 7.—Demand for hot 
rolled strip steel is active and com- 
petition is keen. Attractive orders 
get low price offers despite efforts 
of producers to stiffen quotations. 
Larger sizes continue to be quoted 
at 2.10c to 2.20c, Chicago, and nar- 
rower widths are 2.20c to 2.40c. Cold 
rolled strip steel is holding at the 
advanced prices. Specifications and 
shipments are increasing. 

Cleveland, Feb. 7.—Little spot busi- 
ness is being received by hot and 
cold rolled strip steel makers. Speci- 
fications against. contracts are only 
fair, but operations continue near ca- 
pacity in some plants of this dis- 
trict. Hot strip prices for spot busi- 
ness continue 1.85¢ to 2.05¢e, on the 
6 to 12-inch and less than 6-inch 
widths. Cold finished strip also is 
untested at 2.90c to 3.15c, the latter 
price applying to 1/3-ton quantities. 
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Tin Falls to Lowest Level in Three Years 
but Other Metals Are Little Changed— 
Consumers Buying Is Light 


Nonferrous Metals 








Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 


























——Copper—— Straits Tin 
Electro Lake Casting New York Lead Lead East Zine 98-99% Spot Ingot 
delivered delivered refinery Spot April New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nicke] 
Feb. 1 14.10 14.25 13.80 54.25 54.25 6.50 6.25 5.65 23.90 11.25 35.00 
Feb. 2 14.12% 14.25 13.80 54.35 54.35 6.4714 6.25 5.65 23.90 11.25 35.00 
Feb. 3 14.12% 14.25 13.80 54.00 54.00 6.4714 6.221% 5 23.90 11.12% 35.00 
Feb. 6 14.1214 14.25 13.80 53.62% 53.62% 6.471% 6.2214 23.90 11.12%, 35.00 
Feb. 7 14.12% 14.25 13.80 53.1214 58.12% 6.47% 6.22% 23.90 11.12% 35.00 
EW YORK, Feb. 7.—Tin fell has been done, almost entirely for 
to the lowest price in three prompt shipment. 
a years but the other nonferrous Aluminum—Prices are steady and Coke By-Products 
metals changed little in prices sales moderate, mostly for early 
during the past week. Consumer buy- shipment. Consumption has improved 


ing of metals has been light but 
such business as has been done was 
almost entirely for early shipment. 
This is interpreted to mean more good 
buying will have to be done soon, as 
not much metal except tin has been 
sold for March. 

Brass and copper mill products 
prices have held unchanged for about 
two months. Shipments of brass 
products are large but the move- 
ment of copper wire is rather light. 
Mill activities in these metals have 
not picked up as in iron and steel. 
At present there is little business 
on books for delivery later than Feb- 
ruary, so that it is believed more ac- 
tive buying will be done soon. 

Copper—Some business has_ been 
done at 14.12%c, Connecticut, and 
14.25c, Midwest, but the market has 
been quiet. Export sales have been 
light, with the price unchanged at 
14.50e c.if., European ports. Inter- 
est is mostly in fairly early ship- 
ment and producers generally are 
firm. A little price shading was done 
about a week ago. 

Zinc—Prime western has 
quietly and in moderate 
both for early shipment and in the 
second quarter. Galvanizers have not 
bought as much as it was hoped they 
would. The price is alternately firm 
and easy around 5.65c, East St. Louis, 
with a slight premium asked for 
second quarter metal. The ore mar- 
ket this past week was firmer than 
metal. 

Tin—This market continues a puz- 
zle. There are many explanations for 
the fall below 54.00c a pound, which 
previously had been a sort of re- 
sistance point. The big fact in the 
situation is that for several years 
consumption had been outrunning pro- 
duction but last year use changed 
little, with increased consumption in 
Europe offsetting decreased use here, 
while output continued to expand. 
The market no longer is as tight as 
it used to be and so the price is 
not so strong, yet remains well above 
the averages for several years fol- 
lowing the war. 

Lead—The market has been easy of 
late on account of weakness abroad 
but there has been no real change 
in actual prices paid. Producers gen- 
erally are holding well with some 
shading by dealers. A little buying 


been sold 
quantity, 
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in the past few weeks. 


Quicksilver $123 to $124 

New York, Feb. 7.—Quicksilver is 
unchanged at $123 to $124 a flask, 
and business of routine nature. 


Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound f.o.b. mill 


SHEETS 
Yellow brass (high)  .........ccccsccsseees 18.75 
a a eae 22.75 
Lead, full sheets (cut %4¢ more) 10.00 
Zinc (100-pound base)  ...........cccseee 10.00 
Aluminum, flat sheets, up to 10 
RR, BO TI aR cecncssscencecess $1.50 
SEAMLESS TUBES 
Yellow brass (high)  ............ccccesssee 23.6214 
REMI”. <ccccssctieeniipsensecinsiasocuvouibhsanpaaioenions 24.50 
RODS 
Yellow brass (high, free turning) 16.50 
NE MII iar cectciwicaessscees casas veonteieee 19.25 
ee eee 15.62% 
Yellow brass (high) 19.25 





Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 





I ee aeliccamnniode 9.25 to 9.50 
Chicago 9.25 to 9.50 
Cleveland 9.50 to 10.00 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
REE A Ae ee 6.75 to 7.00 
Cleveland 7.25 to 7.50 
New York 8.50 to 3.75 
Cleveland 8.25 





HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 





I A sacle catia ie canoe 11.50 to 11.75 

MONI «dk ccahisicasiacsidnsunsdouscshsicbeuscecebuavens 10.75 to 11.25 

Chicago .. 10.50 to 11.00 

oN EEE Er oon rent roer eae 11.50 to 11.75 
RED BRASS BORINGS 

RE EEE sathennssarccotensscccccioernccnroins 8.25 to 8.50 


YELLOW BRASS TUBING 











CENENEEL « inanicdcssacisbictadusntioeacdameakcans 7.50 
LIGHT COPPER 
OS. ESN L ae Seen 10.00 to 10.25 
Chicago 9.50 to 9.75 
Cleveland 10.00 to 10.25 
SE Ra a eC ee Tee eet oe 6.00 to 6.50 
Chicago _...... 6.25 to 6.50 
Cleveland 5.5@to 5.75 
ALUMINUM 
Clippings, Cleveland 17.00 
Borings, Cleveland ..... P 9.00 
Cast, Cleveland ............. 12.00 
eI: A IIIID  Sisosiasrccnssenesseitpupsanarmccorannes 12.00 to 12.50 


Secondary Metals 


Remelt aluminum No. 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 


MDULLTEANNEAYONAT ES AEAANENAUNANAAAL EAA NAAD NNN AA GAT EAA TANNA 





Demand for Sulphate Better 
—Toluol is Strong 


New York, Feb. 7.—Improvement 
in foreign demand, especially from 
the Orient, features sulphate of am- 
monia. So far, however, little busi- 
ness has been booked, with the export 
market still nominal at $2.30 to $2.35, 
port, for material in double bags. But 
if American producers are to meet 
the competition of European sellers, 
particularly German sellers, they will 
have to reduce their prices, it is be- 
lieved. 


Foreign 


With domestic demand _ increasing 
and production still moving heavily 


on long term contracts, many placed 


Coke Oven By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 


Spot Contracts 


Pure benzol 
90 per cent benzol ...........0.6 





oo ER RS SRR er oR aS ee N= 
Solvent naphtha 0.30 to 0.35 
Commercial] Xylol  .....c..cccccccseveee 0.86 
Phenol jcigicaicas .. 0.19 to 0.20 

Per Pound at Preducers’ Plants 
Naphthalene flakes — ciccccccccccsesses 0.05 to 0.05% 


Naphthalene balls ....... 0.06 to 0.06% 
Per 100 Pounds Delivered 


Sulphate of ammonia  ..........0.00 $2.30 to $2.35 


interests believe 
not endeavor to 


last summer, some 
domestic sellers will 
compete for much of this business, 
even though production should soon 
be improved as a result of better iron 
and steel operations. The market on 
domestic business is holding at $2.30 


to $2.35, delivered, with the outside 
figure the more represented. 
Light oil distillates are fairly 


steady, except solvent naphtha which 
is available at at least five points 
under the generally quoted market of 
35 cents, works, for material in tank 
lots. Slight shading still is noted in 
benzols. 

Toluol appears by far the strongest 
item on the list. Commercial xylol 
also is in fairly good demand. The 
drug trade is buying naphthalene in 
increasing quantities for spring de- 
livery. 
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Sales Showing No Definite Movement as Yet 
February—Quantity Extras 
Wider Application in the East 


Finding 








ALES from warehouses in the 

past week were in about the 

same volume as the week pre- 

vious. Little change in buying 
is reflected in reports from consum- 
ing centers. Baltimore jobbers are 
considering further adoption of quan- 
tity differentials on steel bars. 

Jobbing of steel sheets is one of 
the active features of the Chicago 
warehouse market. Business has been 
gaining generally in all lines of steel 
products. Prices have not yet been 
increased to meet the advanced quo- 
tations of the mills. 

Jobbing demand in the New York 
metropolitan district is fair. It ap- 
pears to be holding its own, however, 
with business in January, which was 
less active than December. Prices are 
unchanged, although deriving strength 
from the situation at the mills. 

Shipments from Boston warehouses 
have been in excess of this time a 
year ago. Hand-to-mouth buying con- 


tinues resulting in a total of good 
sized proportions going through the 
warehouse offices each week. After 
some delay warehouses have marked 
up wire nails 10 cents a keg, bring- 
ing the price to $3.50, base. 

Some attention has been given at 
Baltimore to quantity differentials on 
steel bars out of warehouse stocks. 
Mills some time ago put such quan- 
tity differentials in force and Phil- 
adelphia jobbers have adopted a quan- 
tity differential method of _ selling 
steel bars out of stock in that city. 

Little change is noted in the De- 
troit warehouse situation. Demand 
from automotive sources is improv- 
ing slowly and lacks the volume that 
was anticipated. 

Philadelphia jobbers now quote 
2.40c, base, delivered locally, on bars, 
plus quantity differentials. Two job- 
bers so far have not fallen in line 
on the new quotations. Warehouses 
report improved sales in the week. 


St. Louis warehousemen indicate 
January sales were up to expectations, 
although the volume was below that 
of the corresponding month in 1927. 
Sentiment among the jobbers gen- 
erally is cheerful, and there is a dis- 
position to replenish and fill out 
stocks in anticipation of an active 
spring trade. The outlook for build- 
ing and road construction is good. 


February has opened as a _ good 
month, according to Cleveland job- 
bers. January ran from 10 to 50 
cent cent ahead of December, and also 
gained similarly over January 1927. 
The number of orders has been un- 
usually large. Machine shop oper- 
ators are just beginning to swing 
into increased demand. Small fab- 
ricating shops continue to lag, with- 
out sign of much improvement be- 
fore spring. Prices from Cleveland 
warehouses are firm with galvanized 
a being advanced $2 a ton to 
4.60c. 
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Warehouse Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS Cincinnati ........... 3.40c St.  EeGtccsiicanes 3.60c Seattle 4.00¢ 
Baltimore 2.60c to 3.31¢ Cleveland _............ 3.00c St. Paul... we 3.75¢ St. Paul . 3.90c 
net Foo. 3.265¢ pgs sates $.10¢ BOONE“ cececenteesontyows 4.20c to 4.56¢ Tulsa 4.71¢ 
Buffalo oo. 8.30¢ t. OTH servers 4.25¢ y ‘ 
MFIICRGO. crerncesesiseise 3.00¢ Los Angeles ........ 3.40¢ No. 24 BLACK SHEETS Balti 
Cincinnati ............ 3.30¢ New York ......... 3.34¢ Baltimore __.......... 3.60c to 4.30¢ os 4.16¢ 
Cleveland _........ 3.00c Philadelphia . 2.40¢ to 2.80¢ Boston _.... ce 5.00c Buffal 5.50c 
Detroit re 3.00¢ Pittsburgh . .......... 8.00¢ Buffalo 4.20¢ nes 4.05c 
Ft. Worth ; 3.75¢ POPEIARG  scccccsscss 3.00c Chicago 8.95¢ Giigiemaal 4.15¢ 
Los Angeles........ 3.40c San _ Francisco... 3.15¢ Cincinnati _.......... 4.05¢ Clevela “y Foateenies 4.40c 
New York si 3.24¢ Seattle Sak 3.00¢ Cleveland 3.75¢ Detreit see 3.65c 
Philadelphia 2.40c to 2.90¢ St. Louis 3.25¢ Detroit 4.10c New York... = 
Pittsburgh __..... 2.90c St. Paul 8.35¢ Ft. Worth ........... 4.70¢ Philadel fe 4.49¢ 
Portland : 8.00c Tulsa 3.75¢ to 4.16¢ Los Angeles....... 5.10¢ Pittsburgh BD sressees 3.50¢ 
San Francisco... 3.15¢ New York ........ 4.10¢ Seattle gn alesis 4.50¢ 
a aoe 3.00¢ PLATES Philadelphia. ........ 4.15¢ wea 5.00¢ 
St. Louis....... 8.15¢ g . Pittsburgh ........ 3.75¢ a is bia 4.40c 
St. Paul... 3.25¢ Baltimore + 2.60¢ to 3.41c Portland _............ 4.90¢ COLD FINISHED STEEL 
Tulsa ee a 3.75c to 4.06¢ Seep eas seseee prong San Francisco 4.80¢ Rounds Flats 
UTTALO seseerseereneres 3.4UC Seattle _..... niuetadees 5.00 : 
IRON BARS Chicago soeecccenn 3.10e St es a hexagons squares 
thicago St. 4.45c Baltimor? ....... 3.25¢ 3.75¢ 
3altimore 2.60c to 3.31le See nraecse 3.40¢ St. 3.95¢ Boston ............ 8.35¢  3.85¢ 
Boston $.265c¢ ( leveland, 4~1n. 2 Tulsa 4.75¢ Buffalo Giese 3.95¢ 4.45¢ 
3uffalo 3.20¢ Fn Fwy nes $.00¢ : BE Chicago _........ 3.60c 4.10¢ 
Chicago 3.00¢ coe < 6-1MN..... a No 24 GALV ANIZED SHEETS Cincinnati sexe 4.35¢ 
Cincinnati .... 3.30¢ eked. STSOaa 3 30c Baltimore _.......... 4.30¢ to 5.45c Cleveland _...... 3.65¢ 4.15c 
Detroit 3.00¢ - ‘» . : Boston 5.85¢ Detroit — ........ 3.85¢ 4.35¢ 
Ft. Worth ee, Fh £.00¢ Buffalo 505e° Los Angeles. 5.25c* |... 
New York . 2.800 to 8.24c -— ee nagar ee 3.40¢ Chicago 4.80c New York .... 3.30c 3.80c 
Philadelphis 2 40c to 2.90 New York (sheared “4h : Philad . e an 
i phia . 2.40¢ to 2.90c ; Nes Cincinnati 4.90¢ hiladelphia 3.25¢ 3.75¢ 
St Louis 8.15 and universal) 3.34¢ ‘3. ~ Pittsb 
St. Louis ‘ 3.15¢ Rinne r OF Cleveland _............. 4.60¢ ittsburgh .. 3.60c 4.10¢ 
Tulss 8.75c to 4.06c New York (floor) 5.25¢ : Portland - » 
ons pasar aaa Mesidisctas Philadelphia 2.40¢ to 2.80¢ Detroit o.com ‘ee eee ee ee 
REINFORCING BARS Phila., 3/16-in.... 2.60¢ to 3.00¢ BE, Worthy asses cc faa Eee 
salti ° 2.60¢ to 3.31¢ €or 3.00c Los Angeles... ae 5.30¢ SORUEIS -. cocenveees 5.000T —aceereee 
a bg “ee 9% Dt tana 3.00 New y ork iii 4.70¢ - ter pate aS tT el eager ess 
~ ffalo aye °° te San Francisco... 3.15¢ Philadelphia ee 5.00¢ "*Re a rons 4.66¢ 5.16¢ 
cis esas ssiiss 2 dine Cael Cs 3.00c Pittsburgh _.......... 4.60¢ ounds only. 
we NE seseenecees Het er ries 3 25e Portland 0 5.65¢ COLD ROLLED STRIP 
D it i. , 3'00c S Paul 3 35 San _ Francisco... 5.35¢ Boston, 0.100-inch, 
CTLOIE —s cceovece . 0. : iy ite Seg + 7 4 
Ft. Wortl 8 50c Tulsa sussctestevisaesve, Octet a kee we attle as setureoaitoesie 5.75¢ 500-Ib. lots .... 6.00c 
Ft. orth 3.50¢ St. Louis _...... 5.25¢ | ae ee 5.85¢ 
Los Angeles... 3.05¢ c Lae —- a 4.90¢ Chicago* _....... 6.10 
**Los Angeles 3.30c No. 10 BLUE ANNEALED Tulsa 5 55 aoa eo 
New York ......... 2.95¢ Bee ee ey rae 5 ——— —— 
Philadelphia . 2.80¢ to 2.80c . 3 BANDS Se et eseeees 5.95¢ 
Pittsburgh 2.90¢ to 1.75¢ Baltimore 3.10c to 3.66¢ : DECTOMG —seseseseeseseenene 5.80c 
"San Francisco... 2. 85e Boston, 3/16-in. 8.915¢ Baltimore . 8.25¢ to 4.06¢ New Co 5.00c 
**San Francisco 8.10¢ Buffalo 3.70¢ Boston 4.015¢ . hiladelphia ig 4.75¢y 
ite” 3 00e Chicago ‘ 3.50c Buffalo 4.05¢ Net base, straightening, 
St Bente |. 815e Cincinnati ee 8.60c Chicago 3.65¢ cutting, boxing one ton or 
TUISA — vesccccccoe 3-750 to 4.000 Cleveland. 8.25¢ Cincinaatt $.95¢ meri : . 
Youngstown 2 30c ne ee 3.50¢ ( leveland cae 3.65¢ a ‘Plus mill, size and quan- 
ma aga ae “2 Ft. Worth... 4.700 TAOEOTE acseiseabicines 3.65¢ tity extras. 
Carload. Less carload. Los Angeles... 8.85¢ pe Worth ........ 4.40c SWEDISH IRON AND STEEI 
. 2 id s 7 New York........... 3.79¢ to 3.89¢ os Angeles : 4.25¢ New York dut i 
a ee See Portland acces 4.00e New York ...... 8.99¢ Hollow drill steel ”"24.00c 
Baltimore 2.60c to 3.41¢ Philadelphia ....... 3.15¢ Philadelphia _...... 8.25¢ Iron bars, rounds 6.25¢ 
ere $.365¢ Pittsburgh _....... 3.10c Pittsburgh. .......... 3.60¢ Flats and Squares _ 
BOMIO:  csscsesesecses: 3.40c San _ Francisco 3.75¢ Portland esr... 4.00c Baltimore, New 
Chicago ......... ; 3.10¢ OWBRIO. © sindicciscixcsucs 4.00¢ San Francisco.... 4.00c York, Phila....... 6.60c 
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Coast Buying Shapes 


Imported Pig Iron and Coke Arriving—Car Material Is 
Pending—Good Business in Prospect 


Air Mail)—Of more than usual 

interest this week was  an- 
nouncement by McClintic-Marshall Co. 
of its purchase of the Central Iron 
Works of San Francisco, a fabricat- 
ing plant organized in 1900 and with 
a minimum capacity of 1000 tons per 
month, and would operate the plant 
as the McClintic-Marshall Co. Central 
Works. Less than ten days ago the 
Judson Mfg. Co., fabricating division, 
Emeryville, Calif., and the Pacific 
Rolling Mill Co., San Francisco, 
merged and are now operating as the 
Judson-Pacific Co. 

Some fair sized tonnages were re- 
ported placed this week, particularly 
in the shape market. The Pacifie 
Fruit Express Co., San Francisco, 
has come into the market for 2000 
refrigerator cars and the Southern 
Pacific Co. has placed a large ton- 
nage of tie plates. 


S% FRANCISCO, Feb. 4.—(By 


Pig Iron and Coke 


One prominent importer of pig iron 
and coke has just unloaded 400 tons 
HALNALCQUUOEUANNNDONULLGLUUANLONNYEGNOOGAOUNIUNLAOCSLOOSGUEAAESAUUTU UT LEA ESOL EN AOE 


TE 


Coast Pig Iron Prices 





ECT RAT $25.00 to 26.00 
Utah foundry 25.00 to 26.60 
SIDR: ucchpastonsbesanedlbiiaiie a 24 25 
I ceuhiciiieniahoabia 24.00 to 25.00 
RIL? © iniilidacsasundbcasbatcnesnetnciaceniciies 24.50 





*C.i.f. duty paid. 


TE 





Omura 


of Indian iron in Los Angeles and 
350 tons in San Francisco, applying 
against contracts placed some time 
ago. Another lot of 1400 tons of this 
same class of material will arrive 
about Feb. 15. A lot of 4000 tons 
of English by-product and _ beehive 
coke is now being unloaded on the 
coast. About 2000 tons of this ship- 
ment is for foundries in the Los An- 
geles district, the remainder to be 
unloaded at San Francisco and north 
Pacific ports. No change in pig iron 
prices is noted. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Awards of concrete bars this week 
aggregated less than 700 tons. The 
largest letting called for 500 tons 
for a bag plant at Tacoma, Wash., 
placed with the Pacific Coast Steel 
Co. Pending tonnages are not large 
and for the most part involve lots 
ranging from 20 to 40 tons. Prices 
continue weak in the San Francisco 
district and 2.25c appears general on 
out-of-stock business. 

Awards of plates were confined to 
one project calling for over 100 tons. 


420 


Worth Steel Co. took 250 tons for 
the Mare Island navy yard. Bids 
will be opened Feb. 17 for a 78-inch 
penstock for the Cedar River power 
project at Seattle, involving 1500 tons 
of material. The Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co. was low 
bidder on a 13,000-ton tanker for the 
Standard Oil Co., San Francisco. 
About 3500 tons of plates and 1500 
tons of shapes are involved. An ad- 
vance of $1 a ton on plates is ex- 
pected daily, following the recent ad- 
vance in the eastern markets. At 
present 2.25c c.if. continues general 
and firm. 

A number of fair sized structural 
awards were reported, among which 
were 1200 tons for a bag plant at 
Tacoma and 800 tons for an office 
building in Honolulu. The structural 
shape market is by far the most 
active at present and over 25,000 tons 
are pending. The largest inquiry of 
the week involves 4000 tons for 2000 
underframes for the Pacific Fruit 
— Co. Prices are firm at 2.35c 
c.if. 


Other Finished Material 


Most cast iron pipe awards this 
week were confined to lots of less 
than 100 tons. The largest award of 
the week called for 263 tons for San 
Diego. The largest pending project 
involves 1244 tons for Vancouver, 
B. C. Bids will be asked shortly for 
several hundred tons of gas pipe for 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San 
Francisco. Action has been delayed 
on the inquiry of the Petroleum Se- 
curities Co. for 650 tons of plain end 
line pipe for their new Richmond, 
Calif., plant. 

The Southern Pacific Co., San Fran- 
cisco, has placed 880,800 tie plates 
involving 4400 tons with an eastern 
producer. Bids will be opened Feb. 
10 by the Pacific Fruit Express Co. 
for 2000 refrigerator cars. Separate 
bids will also be taken on 16,000 car 
wheels, 8000 car axles and 4000 car 
couplers. An award is expected to 
be announced within a few days on 
1550 tons of 70 and 75-pound stand- 
ard rail for the Phoenix municipal 
railway. 


Northwest Buying 
Reinforcing and Structural Materials 
Are in Demand 


EATTLE, Feb. 1.—Award of con- 
tracts involving 2500 tons of 


structurals and requests for bids 
involving unstated tonnages of plates 
to be used in water pipe projects at 
Seattle and Tacoma featured the mar- 
Re- 


ket. Prices are holding steady. 
inforcing steel, weak for months, is 
firming. 

Two large ship’ repair jobs involv- 





ing about $500,000 will be awarded to 
local yards within a short time, being 
now up for figures, while the Pacific 
Ceast Cement Co. has placed orders 
for $350,000 worth of machinery and 
equipment for its proposed plant 
here. 

The market is steady, mill prices 
of bars and shapes being unchanged 
at 2.35c while plates are 2.25c. Re- 
inforecing materials still show fluctu- 
ating prices according to the job but 
it is understood local mills are get- 
ting over 2.00c, at which considerable 
tonnage was sold in recent months, 

No tonnages of reinforcing involvy- 
ing 100 tons were awarded this week 
but several large projects. are 
pending, including 500 tons for the 
Diablo dam, 275 tons Northern Life 
building, and 750 tons Veterans’ hos- 
pital at Portland. Austin Engineering 
Co., New York, has the general con- 
tract for the navy submarine base 
building at Pearl Harbor, at $179,775. 

Contract for furnishing 2400 tons of 
structural steel for the Northern Life 
Insurance building, Third and Univer- 
sity, Seattle, was awarded this week 
to Wallace Bridge & Structural Steel 
Co. and Hofius Steel & Equipment 
Co., 1200 tons each. The Wallace plant 
also received a contract to build two 
steel Ellis type channel barges for 
shipment to Siberia, involving about 
100 tons. Bids are in for the Para- 
mount theater, Spokane, 550 tons, 
and Gilpin Construction Co. was low 
at $56,181 for building Wind river 
bridge, Skamania county, involving 
235 tons. The steel has not yet been 
sublet. 


Stack Undergoes Repair 

Rebuilding of the Alabama City 
stack of the Gulf States Steel Co., 
Alabama City, Ala., to minimize the 
amount of flue dust blown over into 
the dust catcher will be started shortly. 


Boiler Makers Meet 


Feb. 7.—Approximately 
50 members of the American Boiler 
Manufacturers’ association convened 
here at Hotel Cleveland today for the 
mid-winter meeting of the association, 
Trade extension problems discussions 
featured the sessions which were held 
in the morning and afternoon. The 
next meeting of the organization will 
be in June. 


Locker Standard Revised 


Washington, Feb. 7.—A. B. Galt, 
simplified practice division, depart- 
ment of commerce, is sending a com- 
munication to producers, distributors 
and users of steel lockers calling at- 
tention to changes made at the recent 
first revision conference for simplifi- 
cation of these lockers. Among im- 
portant changes made by the stand- 
ing committee was the inclusion of 
a table covering multiple tier lockers. 


Cleveland, 
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Ingots Increase 25.7 Per Cent 


AKING one of the largest in- 
M increases in ten years, or since 

figures first became available, 
steel ingot production in January re- 
covered much of the loss of recent 
months and reached a level which was 
within striking distance of the all- 
time record of last March. With the 
exception of 1925 and 1926, the pro- 
duction rate was the highest for any 
January on record. 

According to statistics compiled by 
the American Iron and Steel insti- 
ture from figures reported by com- 
panies which in 1926 made 95.01 per 


MUANTULA 


Steel Ingot Production—1927-1928 


cent of the country’s total steel in- 
got production, the output of open- 
hearth and bessemer ingots for Jan- 
uary was 3,959,904 gross tons. Com- 
pared with the 3,150,345 tons of De- 
cember, this was an increase of 809,559 
tons. Both months had 26 working 
days. 

Average daily production in Jan- 
uary was 152,304 tons, which com- 
pared with the 121,167-ton daily rate 
of the preceding month, was a gain 
of 31,137 tons, or 25.7 per cent. In 
point of tonnage this was a record. 
In March, 1918, production rose from 


TUAUATAL DAU 


95.40 Per Cent of Industry Reporting 
Gross Tons 


Calculated Approximate 
Monthly monthly Number daily 
output com- output all of work- outputall Per cent of 

1927 Open-hearth Bessemer panies reporting companies ingdays companies operation 
Jan. 3,041,233 545,690 3,586,923 3,759,877 26 144,611 89.06 
Feb. 3,042,232 565,201 3,607,433 3,781,376 24 157,557 97.03 
March 3,701,418 590,716 4,292,134 4,499,092 27 166,633 102.62 
April 3,340,852 565,634 8,906,486 4.094,849 26 157,494 96.99 
May 3,272,810 557,683 3,830,493 4,015,192 26 154,430 95.10 
June 2,822,477 486,047 3,308,524 3,468,055 26 133,387 82.15 
July 2,595,092 436,446 8,032,138 3,178,342 25 127,134 78.29 
Aug. 2,805,657 505,584 3,311,241 3,470,903 27 128,552 79.17 
Sept. 2,611,976 471,455 3,083,431 3,232,108 26 124,312 76.56 
Oct. 2,641,920 495,798 3,137,718 3,289,013 26 126,500 77.90 
Nov. 2,477,253 481,830 2,959,083 3,101,764 26 119,299 73.47 
Dec. 2,557,130 448,299 3,005,429 3,150,345 26 121,167 74.62 
Total 84,910,650 6,150,383 41,061,033 43,040,916 311 138,395 85.23 
1928 
Jan. 3,278,897 498 851 3,777,748 3,959,904 26 152,304 82.76 

Figures exclude crucible and electric ingots. It has not been found feasible to secure 
monthly figures from a sufficient proportion of producers to represent fairly the production of 
steel ingots by these processes. Operation percentages for 1927 are based on a _ practical 
annual capacity of 50,500,000 gross tons of open-hearth and bessemer steel ingots as of Dec. 31, 
1926. Operations for 1928 based on an annual capacity of 57,230,350 gross tons. 


WUE TAAUNI TT 


113,540 tons per day to 143,370 tons, 
a gain of 29,830 tons, or 26.3 per 
cent. 

In January one year ago ingots 
were being made at the rate of 144,- 
611 tons per day. With a produc- 
tion of 152,304 tons per day in Jan- 
uary and 311 working days in the 
year, the indicated annual production 
was 47,400,000 tons. For December 
the rate was 37,660,000 tons. Accord- 
ing to the institute’s calculations, op- 
erations in January were at a rate 
of 82.76 per cent. Annual capacity 
now is regarded by the institute as 
57,230,350 gross tons of open-hearth 
and bessemer ingots. 


Pig Iron Prices Stronger 
(Concluded from Page 407) 


the past week. In outside competi- 
tive territory $16.50 to $17, base, fur- 
nace, are quoted. The lake furnace 
price for western Ohio and Indiana is 
generally $17, base, while in the De- 
troit area $18, base, furnace, is the 
price. 

Cincinnati, Feb. 7.—Pig iron sales 
and inquiries are composed of small 
lots, and prices are unchanged. The 
Belfont furnace at Ironton, O., was 
blown out Thursday, with 12,000 to 
15,000 tons of iron in the yards. Six 
furnaces in this district are in oper- 
ation; two at Jackson, producing sil- 
very iron; the American Rolling Mill 
Co.’s furnaces, two at Columbus and 
one at Ashland, and the Wheeling 
Steel Co.’s furnace at Portsmouth. 


Chicago, Feb. 7.—Interest in sec- 
ond quarter pig iron is active, and 
contract business for first quarter is 
being closed steadily. Prices recent- 
ly have been tested by tonnage or- 
ders, for the Chicago and Milwaukee 
markets. Steel foundries are improv- 
ing their melt. Urgent requirements 
for shipment continue to feature the 
spot market. Some buyers are ask- 
ing for a contract clause specifying 
that boat iron is not to be shipped 
when orders are placed at the base 
price of $18.50, Chicago furnace. 

Recent price concessions in outly- 
ing freight equalization territory are 
reported disappearing. Furnace stocks 
are accumulating despite heavy ship- 
ments. 

St. Louis, Feb. 7.—Pig iron sales 
in the past week totaled 6500 tons, 
widely distributed. The St. Louis 
Gas & Coke Corp. booked 5000 tons. 
A local job plant took 300 tons and 
300 tons went to a nearby [Illinois 
machine shop. About 500 tons of 
southern iron was placed. The trend 
of prices is higher, and with good 
backlogs, furnace interests are not 
pressing sales. The leading local pro- 
ducer contemplates an advance of 50 
cents in the next few days. 

Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 7. — Pig 
iron consumption is showing improve- 
ment. One of the city furnaces of 
the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
has been blown out. One of the first 
of the two large furnaces of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
will be blown in soon. Small-lot sales 
are being made every day at $16, base. 
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[AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION BY MONTHS] 
Highest Production, May 1923—124,790 Tons 
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January Iron Production Recovers 


INAL figures on coke pig iron CTT 6G the merchant class, 2 stacks were 

production in the United States as Rate of Operations blown in and 2 were blown out. Of 

compiled by IRON TRADE REVIEW (Relation of Production to Capacity) the nonrechant or steelworks class, 
reveal the actual tonnage to be only 1928* 1927° 18 were blown in and 3 blown out. 
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slightly higher than the estimated fig- ti a. In the accompanying box, Iron 
“> va iled last reek The total January Sconepocosonsvorsseseecsssos 65.4 71.2 a ‘ . a a 
ee ets tet. ace cee TOT 61.8 TRADE REVIEW presents a new index 
number of operating blast furnaces ON November ...ccccccccsccseccsessee ceeeeeee 63.0 of iron making operations. Based 
the last day of the month remained October .0............ccccssesees  ceeeeeee 64.5 3 
— IE So cechcccsceckoesivts- “satis 65.9 
DIVISIONS OF PRODUCTION 
MONTHLY PRODUCTION SS IEEE Ter a 67.6 bi 
1928 1927 1926 1925 *Based on coke pig iron capacity i Phe pens 
Jan. 2,855,515 3,101,346 3,319,789 3,372,207 of 51,379,400 gross tons as of Dec. 31, 1927 Merchant merchant’ manganese 
ee yes eee Pavan 1926, as compiled by American Iron Jan. 745,766 2,855,580 40,330 
wt Sem e fons pt hbo insti Feb. 642,804 2,297,800 31,605 
April 3424377 $438,005 3211285 Sd Steel institute. March 762,354 2.719.753 35,483 
May 3,391,067 3,477,820 2,933,907 anunmmonnnnenmmnnnnmnmutmnnunnnnnueminnnny April . 735,385 2,688,992 37,657 
June 3,089,726 3,232,478 2,679,045 : ; “9 701.582 «2 6R9 ARS 38531 
July 2,954,625 3,224,663 2,665,262 Of continuous losses. aes 714.268 2.375.458 39.764 
Aug. 2,950,674 3,200,723 2,707,171 C — aan . 34 wuly ......... 726,707 2,217,918 35,768 
Sept. 2,782,500 5,168,269 2,726,885 eee ee ee ave mes, Soe Ang. 667,104 2,283,570 30,383 
Oct. 2,812,015 3,334,206 3,017,889 —— Sept 651,246 2,181,254 26,712 
Nov. 2,661,863 3,237,992 3,023,257 AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION Ort 253 688,880 2,123,135 24,763 
Dec. 2,698,208 3,089,175 3,249,057 Nov aso'en? «2000 696 24°372 
—_—— aaa aE Sn 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 a 660 616 9037 592 97’ 209 
N° ececnestbibeas 36,289,112 39,100,941 36,370,404 Jan. 92.113 100,043 107,039 108,781 97.273 . , 2,037,092 27,80§ 
Feb. 105,021 104,423 114,788 105,987 ‘Tot. 8.358.949 27,930,163 393,177 
unchanged at 184. Mar. 112,326 111,554 115,207 111,787 





Tot: ~oducti . I ee — weeosseesee 114,146 114,627 107,041 107,537 1928 
otal production in January was May ............. 109,388 112,187 94,642 84.515 Jan. 649.654 2 905.861 22.510 


2,855,515 gross tons, as compared with June 102,991 107,749 89,801 67,427 


myn ; ‘ July... 95,311 104,021 85,976 57,531 oe ; 

2,698,208 tons in December. Both Aug. 95,183 103,249 87,828 60,741 upon a coke pig iron capacity of 
‘ : Sept. ww 92,750 105,442 90,862 68,454 _. ; 

months had 31 days. Average daily 62. “96710 107555 97351 79.419 51,379,400 gross tons as of Dec. 31, 


production was 92,113 tons, against Nov. 88,728 107,933 100,775 83,832 1996 as compiled by the American 


a ik : Dec. ........ 87,039 99,651 104,808 95,367 Sigyhh * 
87,039 tons per day in December, the ey ee ee ESS Iron and Steel institute, the January 


: ii Koop e. 92,113 99,422 107,126 99,645 84,908 
increase being 5074 tons, or 5.75 per Ave, 92,118 99,4 107,126 99,64 908 
cent. The January increase was the blast furnaces were making pig iron, Operations in December were at the 
first improvement after eight months as compared with 169 on Dec. 31. rate of 61.8 per cent. The rate for 
Tee January one year ago was 71.2 per 
JANUARY PIG IRON cent 

Stacks blown in during the month 
were: In Ohio: Haselton No. 4, 





pa * = production represented 65.4 per cent. 


Number in blast last 


day of month Total tonnage made Totals : : : : : e 
Jan. Dec. Merchant Nonmerchant Jan. Dec Republic Iron & Steel Co.; Ohio Nos. 
— 1 and 4, Carnegie Steel Co.; one 
0 aa aes . ' saeuseibs 41 37 131,915 528,161 660,076 623,304 River, Corrigan-McKinney Steel Co. 
2 etengamay 24 pabenaesessnnteetomessiens vo aes + fee cn pa nade In Pennsylvania: Bethlehem E, 
Ala DD . cdonees - senecicesineni esd 7 S ,66 9,6 224,272 228,093 “a . + 
ne ap 13 90,475 98,785 189,260 186.449 Bethlehem Steel Co.; Edgar Thomson 
RS Brice oa Cota as |. 16 123.051 207.035 330,086 301,392 F and J, Duquesne No. 2, Carrie 
Nos. 3 and 4, and Farrell No. 3, 
Colorado — ........... aS ee eT . 8 3 Carnegie Steel Co. In New York: 
Indiana —.........0. ae | 11 , te “page 
Maryland Seats ite =e 5 5 18,540 386,900 405.440 363.277 Donner No. 1, Donner Steel Co. > 
WRTBIBER oo. cscsnsescorvoscess nsscornsenessce 1 Port Henry No. 2, Witherbee-Sher- 
a ] man & Co. In Indiana: Madeline 
———- 1 1 No. 2, Inland Steel ¢ 0.5 Gary Nos. 
Massachusetts 1 1 | 2.7 and 11, Illinois Steel Co. In 
Tennessee EE ES ES Te ae Re 1 1 20,683 57,692 78,375 77,232 Illinois South Works Nos. 2 and 9, 
- pada eniaaaaaamaaas : 4 Illinois Steel Co. In Utah: Ironton, 
West Virginia ............. 2 2 : : 3 : 
Columbia Steel Corp. 
Michigan — ............+0- ssensensecenenees 4 4 Stacks blown out during the month 
i 3 2 2 36,33 5, 846 83.177 Ro ¢ ‘ $ . 
Minnsseta seated srernsermreenraeeeneonsers ~ 36,331 16,846 17% 0,994 were: In Pennsylvania: Edgar 
iw dui. STATE 0 0 Thomson E, Carnegie Steel Co. Beth- 
Texas : 0 0 lehem F, Bethlehem Steel Co. In 
New York: Buffalo A, M. A. Hanna 
‘ « © € . ~ T 
Spiegel and ferro—all states... 8.842 23.668 32.510 27.299 ©O. In Alabama: Bessemer No. 1, 


: Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
ee ; Tiedt 169 649,654 2,205,861 2,855,515 2,698,208 In Wisconsin: Mayville B, Youngs- 
ee oS ae es town Sheet & Tube Co. 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


William Giles Newton, Head of the Recently Formed Newton Die Casting Corp. 








LECTION to his recently acquired 

position results from a merging of 
interests to conduct the business of die 
casting on a broader scale. 


IS experience includes many 

phases of industry, including an 
apprenticeship in building locomotives 
and in sales work for a machine tool 
builder. 


BRIGHT future for the die cast- 

ing industry is held by him. His 
efficient and successful business prac- 
tices have made him widely known in 
his industry. 


1AUSUNNADENTAULAJUOUNN 


MIME PEUUUAYUAUAG LOSE GE EATER EDTA ODDEN 


OR many years a well-known figure in the die 
casting industry of this country, William Giles 
Newton now heads one of the most prominent 
companies in that field. This is the Newton Die 
Casting Corp., which Mr. Newton organized last 

fall and of which he then was elected president. 

Mr. Newton started his career at the bottom of the 
ladder. He was born in Washington, in 1885, and fol- 
lowing his graduation from high school, left home and 
enrolled in the apprentice course at the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, Philadelphia. This venture did not in- 
terest him and shortly after he left and became office boy 
in the Philadelphia sales branch of the National Acme 
Co., Cleveland, builder of screw machines and maker of 
screw machine products. With this company Mr. New- 
ton served 12 years in different departments, going to 
the company’s headquarters in Cleveland and later to-its 
New York sales office. 

At the age of 28, he went with the C. M. Grey Mfg. 
Co., East Orange, N. J., manufacturer of die castings. 
Mr. Newton served as secretary of that company and 
had charge of sales. After remaining there eight years, h2 











Photo by Blank-Stoller Inc. 


resigned to become president of the Marf Machine & Die 
Casting Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. During the five years Mr. 
Newton managed the Marf company, that organization 
increased its sales and production by more than 600 
per cent. 

The Newton Die Casting Corp. was organized in Octo- 
ber and represents a merger of the die casting division 
of the National Lead Co. and the old Marf Machine & Die 
Casting Ca. The company’s plants at present are lo- 
cated at Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, and at Mill Basin, 
Brooklyn. The company shortly will concentrate all its 
manufacturing facilities in a 6-story, reinforced con- 
crete building, 146 Munson street, New Haven, Conn., 
which it recently acquired. 

Mr. Newton believes there is a bright future for the 
die casting industry. In addition to continued heavy con- 
sumption of die castings by the automobile, electrical 
and household appliance industries, recent developments 
have brought forth new lines requiring additional heavy 
tonnage. 

Mr. Newton makes his home at South Orange, N. J., 
but expects ultimately to reside in New Haven. 
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Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 








ONALD M. RYERSON, vice 
president and general manager, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., 
Chicago, has been elected chairman of 
the board of directors, succeeding ‘his 
father Edward L. Ryerson Sr., whose 
death was announced in IRON TRADE 
REVIEW, issue of Jan. 26. 
Joseph T. Ryerson continues as 
president and treasurer. Edward L. 
Ryerson Jr., son of the late chairman, 





DONALD M. RYERSON 


succeeds the new chairman as general 
manager, also retaining his position 
of vice president. Everett D. Graff, 
assistant to the vice president in 
charge of purchases, has been made 
a vice president. 
~ x a 
Emile Ramas, honorary president of 
the Association Technique de Fonderie 
de Paris, has been made an officer 
of the Order of the Legion of Honor, 
in France. Mr. Ramas is a director 
of the French Griffin Co. 
* * x 
John S. Brooks Jr. has been made 
a director of the Pittsburgh Steel 
Foundry Corp., Pittsburgh, succeeding 
John B. Black, who has resigned. 


* * 
F. Stiehl has been made general 
superintendent of the Meadville Malle- 
able Iron Co., Meadville, Pa. Mr. 


Stiehl formerly was superintendent of 
the Peoria Malleable Castings Co., 
Peoria, III. 

* io 

William C. Potter, president of the 
Guaranty Trust Co., New ‘York, has 
been elected a director of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., 
succeeding Harold Stanley, who has 
resigned. 

- 

P. L. Watkins, for the past two 
years in charge of the Boston office 
of Cohoes Rolling Mill Co., Cohoes, 
N. Y., has been placed in charge of 
the Chicago territory. Mr. Watkins 
is a graduate of Rensselaer Poly- 
technic institute, Troy, N. Y. 

F. A. Lawler, formerly manager of 
the Chicago branch office of the Cruci- 
ble Steel Co. of America, has been 
made executive vice president of the 
Ziv Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. 

* * oe 

Morrow Chamberlain, secretary and 
treasurer of the Roane Iron Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., has been made presi- 
dent, succeeding E. O. Wells, who re- 
signed recently. Mr. Chamberlain is 
the son of one of the founders of the 
company. Mr. Wells has been made 
consulting engineer. 

* x */” 

Myron L. Doleman has been made 
general plant superintendent of the 
Framingham, Mass., plant of the Na- 
tional Radiator Corp., succeeding 
Charles A. Roberts, who resigned re- 
cently. Mr. Doleman was connected 
with the American Radiator Co. for 
many years as foundry foreman and 
general foundry foreman. He also 
Was superintendent and plant man- 
ager of the Union Radiator Co., Johns- 
ton, Pa., for several years. 


H. H. Morgan, with Robert W. 
Hunt Co., Chicago, engineer, since 
1904, has been made metallurgical en- 
gineer in charge of rail and track 
fastening department, succeeding C. 
W. Gennet Jr., who has resigned to 
become associated with the Sperry De- 
velopment Co. 


Edgar B. Thomas, chairman of the 


Cleveland chamber of commerce rivers 
and harbors committee, has joined the 


contract department of H. K. Fergu- 
son Co., engineer and builder, Cleve- 
land. Mr. Thomas, past president of 
the Cleveland Engineering society, is 
vice president of the National Rivers 
and Harbors congress and of the 
Great Lakes Harbors association. He 
is a graduate of Muskingum college 
and Case School of Applied Science. 
i 
Huss, 


recently appointed 


Henry 








HENRY HUSS 


sales manager of the Putnam division 
of the Shaw Crane-Putnam Machine 
Co. Inc., New York, was born in Mt, 
Vernon, N. Y., and learned his trade 
as a toolmaker at the plant of the 
Nathan Mfg. Co., New York. In 
1915, he became vice president and 
general manager of the Maryland 
Pressed Steel Co., Hagerstown, Md. 
Mr. Huss in 1920 became general 
manager of the Poole Engineering Co., 
Baltimore, parent company of the 
Maryland Pressed Steel Co., and four 
years later he became sales engineer 
for the Putnam Machine Co. Ince., 
Fitchburg, Mass., a position he held 
until his recent appointment. 
¥en oe 

C. R. Lewis, general manager of 
sales of the Standard Forgings Co., 
Chicago, has been elected executive 

(Concluded on Page 429) 
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European Markets More Active 


British Foundries Busier, Structural and Railroad Orders Pick Up—German Steel- 


works Booked for Three Months- 


—Argentina Places Large Rail Ton- 


nage in Belgium—Prices Advancing in France 


European Headquarters, 
Iron TRADE REVIEW, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


ONDON, Feb. 7.—(By Radio)—Middlesbrough and 
L Northampton pig iron demand is improving. Steel 
works are benefiting from recent shipbuilding or- 
ders. Structural orders are fairly regular. Dorman, 
Long & Co. have booked an additional 25,000 tons of 
structural steel for Imperial Chemicals’ new plant. Rail- 
roads are buying material. Imports from the Continent 
are falling off, while overseas orders received by British 
works are increasing. Foundries are more active. Sales 
of galvanized sheets are larger than in recent weeks. 


A report from Berlin states German steelworks have 
orders for three months operations. Domestic trade is 
good, and some inquiries have been received from South 
Africa and Japan. The Skoda Steelworks has obtained 
an order for eight locomotives and some bridgework for 
China. 


Belgian markets are reported active. Some good orders 
have been placed for delivery to the Far East. Argentina 
has placed important rail tonnage with Belgian mills. 
A report from Paris states prices are rising ‘in the 
French iron and steel markets. The DeWendel works 
has blown in a blast furnace. 


British Steel Trade Shows Increased Activity 





Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St. 


Office of IRonN TraApE REVIEW, 
| Sterling 


appear to have spread to raw mate- 
$4.88 rials. The quarterly meeting at 
Birmingham saw a little spurt in 





IRMINGHAM, Eng., Jan. 25.— 
(European Staff Service)—The 
British iron and_ steel trade 


shows signs of a slight im- eter mild steel pipe. 
to be manufactured with British ma- few furnacemen will not sell below 
and will be made 
at Stockton on Tees. 
is now engaged in the execution of 
waterworks at Buenos 


provement and in some quarters the 
belief is that the normal spring de- terial throughout, 
mand is beginning to make _ itself 
felt. One of the most encouraging 
features is an -important contract orders for 
which will considerably help the trade 
in the north of England. The Der- 


went Valley water board has awarded eign competition and is undertaking 
work hitherto carried out by Con- ter demand. 


to the South Durham Iron & Steel 


Co. Ltd., West Hartlepool, through tinental firms for 


its pipe selling agents, Cochrane & tems in North Wales and Scotland. 
Unfortunately the revival does not 


Co. Ltd., Middlesbrough, a contract 


for over 7000 tons of 47-inch diam- 


Ayres and Johannesburg. 
claims it is successfully meeting for- order for the sake of 1s 


pig iron but buyers hesitate to com- 
mit themselves on forward require- 
These pipes are ments and prices are unsteady. A 
£3 5s ($15.86) for Derbyshire No. 
3 foundry, but most of them will 
take £3 4s ($15.60). Similarly 
Northampton No. 3 is quoted at £3 
($14.64) but makers do not miss an 
($.24) 


Hematite is in bet- 


The company 


The firm 
or Is 6d ($.36). 
At some works stocks have been ex- 


hausted and at others the tonnage 
has been greatly reduced so that an 


hydroelectric sys- 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


British French 
Dollars at Rates of 
Exchange, February 6 (Grose Tons 
} orts 


Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cab 


Metric Tons 
Channel Ports 


Belgium and German 
Luxemburg 
Metric Tons 


Channel Ports 


Metric Tons 
Rotterdam or 


le North Sea Port 


PIG IRON £sd £ad £sd £ed *Middlesbrough; tScotch 
he $15.83 3. «5 OF $15.10 +. i230 5.10 . 2.9  S5 . << . : 
Kouadry No. 3, Silicon 2.50 +3.00 staated $1 is a¢ ee a Ms : : “ a 3 : foundry iron; {delivered; (1) 
Basic-bessemer........ hae 17.05 3 10 OF 14.61 3 00 14.61 00 14.61 3 009  Basic-bessemer; (2) Longwy. 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05 ; 17.05 3 100 21.81 555* 17.05 3 100 + British export furnace coke 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL £0 128 Od ($2.92) f. 0 b. 
iss ah onsen teases sect .. $28.02 5 15 0 $22.16 4110 $22.16 4110 $21.18 70 Ferromanganese £20 108 Od 
SCE ae ere re” 47.48 15 0 26.79 5 10 0 26.79 5 10 0 26.79 5 10 0 ($99.84) delivered Atlantic 
FINISHED STEEL seaboard, duty paid. German 
S| Jat Se F156 1.08 6 7:6. -$Ftee 6 76 $31.05 6 76. ferromanganese £15 Os Od 
IE ROMO 66 6 einige Spinks adh OKO 1.58 7 5 0 1. 13« 2 6 ae Te ee 1.08 418 0 ($73.05) f. 0. F. 
ENE SUMOUN ics oc vids cans cv eee s a M:55c. 7 2° 1.00c 4110 1. 00c 4110 ‘ti "2 7.0 ; 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............ Lvle £47 6 1.326 26 0:0 1.32 6 00 1.32c 6 00 The equivalent a i 
Sheets, black, 24 gage............-ccceee 2.397 11 00 2.20c 10 00 2.20. 10 0O 2. 86c 13 00 #£Americancurrency are in dollare 
— ore 24 gage, corrugated... 2 85¢ - 15 : 30c 15 : 0 ~ 25 14 15 0 : o 17 © : per ton for pig iron, coke, semi- 
UN MENMIE Go 25:85 84,40 'e asm 39. acd Wo 2.28 ( c 6 6 37 6 6 6 15 ( ; a : 
Plain wire, base... Feisia SRO OS fon 2.12 3.45.0 1.54c 7 00 1.54 7 00 LoSve 7 38 finished steel and rails; finished 
Galvanized wire, iW Bassani taconite ; 2.990 15.100 1.95 8 17 6 1.95¢ 8 17 6 01 9 30. steel is quoted in cents per 
Wire nails, base. . ping See _2.50c 11 10 0 1.60c 7 50 1. 60¢ 7 0 I 67 7 12 0 pound and tin plate in dullars 
Tin — base box 108 pounds. z wteateston $4.38 0180 $ 6.82 1 80 per box. British quotatives eve 
rance for basic open-hearth steel; 
Domestic Prices at Works or F ernace—1 ast Reported Francs — Marks french, Belgian, Luxembure, 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 $15.83 3 50 $16.70 425(2) $16.40 590 $18.60 78 and German are for basic- 
EMM NTOR 5 tice ss0uacsar¥ecotecws a 18.08  460(1 15.01 540 20.99 88 besasemer steel, 
pacnace BOG hc cncels <a saning ek > chine ates 2.92 0120 6.09 155 5.14 185 5.13 21.50 
RT she were Raiders ape Kaas eis 4 eal 28.00 5 150 0.04 510 22.24 800 26.83 112.50 
ERMA EE ah 1.74 8 00 1.36c 755 1.43 1.100 1.51c 140 
EAN 5.0.65 5.0'ios 46s ceeariaes 1.63 7100 1.06c 590 8S 870 1.48c 137 
ESS ee 5a 1.66c 7 12 6 1.00c 545 1.1 Le 855 1.45c 134 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............. 1. 82e. 8° 7-63 1.29 715 1. 42c 1,090 1.6lc 149 
Sheets .black, 24 gage.............--005: 2.50c 11 10 0 2.39c 1,330 2. 28 1.750 2. 38 220 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, eanenien 2.83132 .O-0 3. 36c 1,865 3. 67¢ 2,825 3.78 350 
NN oo eo ia wig Saha. aise fed a een € omeieS 2 We 9450 rg 50 1. 82 1,400 2.1lce 195 
Bands and Strips ; 2.28 10 10 0 1.35 750 1. 46: 1,125 Tt 158 
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addition to the output may be made 
soon. 


Constructional engineers are deal- 
ing mainly with orders of small bulk, 
but inquiry indicates that heavy busi- 
ness is pending. Engineering re- 
quirements in regard to manufactured 
steel and iron are heavier and the 
shipbuilding industry is proving a 
help in heavy steel. High speed steel 
makers of Sheffield have moderate 
bookings for the home engineering 
trade and shipyards but find it dif- 
ficult to keep up moderate activity 
on export account. Plate mills could 
do with a good deal more work and 
the plate rolling industry has to face 
much competition both at home and 
abroad. Steel strip mills in the Mid- 
lands are reasonably busy. German 
labor trouble has had the effect of 
hardening quotations in most Con- 
tinental materials. German strip 
has a good reputation and can be 
bought at £6 15s ($32.94) per ton, 
compared with £7 15s ($37.82) for 
material rolled here from foreign 
steel. But delay in delivery as- 
sociated with Continental material 
helps the British maker to capture 
the _ business. Continental prices 
have maintained the firmness notice- 
able a week ago. Billets now cost 
£5 % 6d ($26.23) to £5 10s 
($26.84), delivered, Birmingham, and 
Belgian joists £4 10s ($21.96) f.o.b. 
Antwerp, a slightly easier quotation 
than has heen received for some 
time. No. 3 Belgian iron is offered 
at £4 16s 6d ($23.55) f.o.b. Ant- 
werp. 

Boilermakers are _ finding much 
work in plant renewals and are good 
customers for boiler plates. 

All works in the west of Scotland 
have resumed operations, but the 
position shows no betterment com- 
pared with the end of last year. 
Extra specifications accumulated dur- 
ing the stoppage are being quickly 
rushed off. Quiet conditions prevail 











in heavy steel and orders for plates 
and sections would be welcomed in 
Scotland. 

The Staffordshire iron trade oper- 
ates on a_ restricted scale except 
marked bar mills, which have se- 
cured some useful business on the 
recently reduced basis of £12 10s 
($61.00). Chain and anchor iron is 
in better demand and certain spe- 
cial irons for engineering. At Bar- 
row engineering and _ shipbuilding 
maintain considerable activity and the 
improvement has necessitated recruit- 
ing men from other’ shipbuilding 
centers. 

The galvanized sheet trade 
tinues moderately employed. 
vival of business with India is an- 
ticipated, following a large order 
placed this week, and South and 
Central America are better customers. 

Welsh tin plate bars are unchanged 
at £5 15s ($28.06) but foreign bars 
have fallen to £4 17s 6d ($23.79) 
per ton. The run on heavy steel 
scrap at £3 ($14.64) delivered, South 
Wales, has now spent itself and buy- 
ers are holding out for £2 18s 6d 
($14.28) or thereabouts. 


con- 


A re- 


Belgian Steel and Iron 
Output Large 


Brussels, Jan. 25.—(European Staff 
Service)—Provisional figures on pro- 
duction of iron and steel in Belgium 
in 1927 give the output of pig iron 
as 3,751,440 metric tons, against 
3,399,260 tons in 1926, an increase 
of slightly over 10 per cent. Output 
of steel ingots and castings was 
3,708,495 metric tons in 1927, com- 
pared with 3,373,920 tons in 1926, 
an increase of about 10 per cent. 
The 1927 output was composed of 
3,604,820 tons of ingots and 103,675 
tons of steel castings. The output 
of steel was about 250,000 tons in 





excess of the quota allotted to Bel- 
gium by the continental steel en. 
tente. The output of finished stee] 
was 3,062,220 metric tons in 1927 
and 2,781,690 tons in 1926, an in- 
crease of 10 per cent. During 1927 
Belgian coke ovens produced 5,386,- 
590 metric tons, against 4,955,970 
tons in 1926. 


In December, 1927, 55 blast furnace 


stacks were operating out of the 
total of 56. The same number of 
furnaces was active practically 


throughout the year, with the excep- 
tion of April, May and June. The 
highest output of pig iron, was at- 
tained in October with 322,230 tons, 
and the record figure was reached 
in December, 1926, with 328,570 tons. 

The highest ’figure in 1927 was 
reached in August with 325,690 tons, 
and the record figure having in De- 
cember, 1926, with 327,690 tons. The 
December, 1927, output included 301,- 
480 tons of ingots and 9210 tons of 
steel castings. The output of finished 
steel in Belgium in December, 1927, 
reached the highest figure to date 
with 272,460 metric tons, the previous 
high mark having been reached in 


December, 1926, with 272,090 tons. 
The following table gives compari- 
sons in metric tons: 
Steel ingots 

Mon. Act. Pig and Finished 
ave. Coke Furn. iron castings steel 
1913 294,000 207,055 205,550 154,820 
1924 361,380 236,995 239,585 177,050 
1925 342,645 211,875 212,380 164,940 
1926 418,000 283,270 281,160 231,810 
1927— 

Jan. 435,820 55 816,430 312,590 259,040 
Feb. 893,870 55 292,620 296,830 245,230 
Mar. 432,880 55 314,840 314,625 269,740 
Apr. 440,100 54 309,920 301,070 237,700 
May 461,050 54 318,790 821,140 252,180 
June 447,690 54 302,010 299,770 242,230 
July 461,810 55 319,650 814,140 246,830 
Aug. 469,420 55 816,690 825,690 254,880 
Sept. 455,800 55 808,800 289,870 257,190 
Oct. 471,230 55 822,230 312,060 264,410 
Nov. 451,760 55 818,090 810,020 260,330 
Dec. 465,160 55 816,870 310,690 272,460 


3,751,440 3,708,495 3,062,220 





Tot. 5,386,590 


German Steel Prices Out of Line 


ERLIN, Jan. 22.—(European 
B Staff Service)—Sooner’ than 

was expected, German steel- 

masters have advanced domestic 
quotations. This advance was de- 
clared to result from the agreement 
concerning the eight-hour working 
day, which brought 8 to 12 per 
cent higher costs than was anticipated. 
At first it was intended to increase 
quotations 5 per cent, but as many 
producers did not agree to this, fear- 
ing that foreign competition at home 
would grow, while exports would have 
to be further curtailed, an advance 
of about 2 per cent was decided upon. 


German prices consequently are 
about 30 per cent higher than world 
market quotations, which is possible 
only because the German market is 
protected by the high import duty 
and by the governing of the associa- 
tions. Steel consumers are likely to 
take advantage of this development; 
they claim that this policy is contra- 
dictory to the declarations which the 
producers occasionally made at the 
time of the establishment of the raw 
steel association, namely, not to in- 
crease the difference in price between 
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the domestic and foreign quotations. 
It is therefore expected that steel 
consumers will vote for discontinu- 
ance of the existing domestic agree- 
ment between producers and consum- 


ers, unless steelmasters endeavor to 
adapt domestic prices to the world 
market level. 

Hopes are expressed by the mills 


that the improvement in French 
industrial activities will cause that 
country to absorb an increasing part 
of its steel output, thus ridding the 
world market of French surplus metal, 
and finally working out in higher 
quotations. In the meantime, in the 
iron trade of western Germany prices 
have not been increased, as several 
large iron dealers who are free have 
refused to sign the new agreement 
between traders and producers. The 
association of Rhenish-Westphalian 
iron traders has therefore cancelled 


the former rebate granted to the 
free dealers, ranging from 1 to 4 per 
cent. The unczertainty resulting 


therefrom has caused a reluctance of 
consumers, which has been still further 
increased by seasonal influences. In 
the preceding week’s business was 
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active until the Stahlwerk’s 
discontinued sales on the 
old basis. Nevertheless, most works 
still are operating at full capacity, 
and the unfilled orders also are sat- 
isfactory. 

Export sales have not improved, 
and it is to be expected that they 
will be further reduced owing to un- 
attractive prices. South America 
again has been the best buyer for 
many articles, while exports to the 
United States have shown a tendency 
to decrease. Chinese purchases have 
been handicapped by unrest in that 


pretty 
association 


country. Japan has taken some 
tonnages of wire rods. The Stahl- 
werksverband has sold 65,000 tons 


of rails and 35,000 tons of sleepers. 
Exports of ship plates are unsatis- 
factory owing to heavy Belgian and 
French competition. 

Pig iron quotations have not been 
increased. Sales have been satisfac- 


tory. German output of pig iron in 
1927 aggregated 13,102,528 metric 
tons, against 9,648,519 tons in 1926. 
The number of furnaces in_ blast 


at the end of the year was 116, the 
came as at the beginning. 


1928 














Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 








Mattoon, IIl., has been organ- 

ized and has bought the as- 
sets of the Chuse Engine & Mfg. Co., 
of that city, which was sold by court 
order, sale being confirmed by the 
court Jan. 21. Directors of the new 
company are: Fred Grant, vice presi- 
dent, National Bank of Mattoon; W. 
T. Osborne, president, Central Trust 
& Savings Bank; J. Stanley Weis, 
cashier, National Bank of Mattoon; 
Emery Olmsted, and R. A. Gabbert, 
Mattoon. R. A. Gabbert has _ been 
elected president, W. T. Osborne vice 
president, and J. Stanley Weis secre- 
tary and treasurer. J. R. Brumleve 
continues as sales manager after 17 
years service. Fred D. Dahling, gen- 
eral superintendent, who has _ been 
with the company 27 years, remains 
in that capacity with practically the 
same organization as before the sale. 
The company has complete patterns 
and drawings of all installations of 
Chuse engines and will render the 
same service as the former company. 


M ‘ustioon, ENGINE WORKS, 


* “ 


ETROIT BORING BAR CO., De- 

troit, has been organized to man- 
ufacture its design of boring bar and 
to sell other types. The company is 
operating in the plant of the Water- 
man Corp. 


NTERNATIONAL OXYGEN CO., 
Newark, N. J., has elected officers 
as follows: President, A. A. Heller; 
vice president, Sol Heller; vice 
president, Samuel Heller; secretary 
and treasurer, John Heller. 
* * * 
PARKES WIRE GOODS CO., Wor- 
cester, Mass., has bought the Ste- 
phen Richard Co. Ince., Southbridge, 
Mass., manufacturer of cutlery since 
1861. Manufacture will be continued 
without change at Southbridge, with 
sales and shipments from Worcester. 
O. J. Paquette remains as_ general 
manager. 
* * * 
ETHLEHEM STEEL CO. has 
started to make shipments of pipe 
from its new pipe mills at the Spar- 
rows Point plant near’ Baltimore. 
Most of the production is on _ stock 
orders, to accumulate a large stock 
of pipe at the mill. Two butt mills 
and one lap mill are operating. It 
is expected the fourth mill, a _ lap- 


weld unit, will go into operation about 
Feb. 10. 
* * * 

AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO., 

Middletown, O., is transfering its 
Cleveland offices from 1522 to 1516-8 
B. F. Keith building, Cleveland, to 
accommodate the increased organiza- 
tion resulting from its acquisition of 
the Columbia Steel Co. 

OSTORIA PRESSED STEEL CO., 

Fostoria, O., has re-elected direc- 
tors and officers. The officers and 
directors are as follows: President, 
C. D. Pifer; vice president, E. J. Car- 
ter; secretary, E. C. Wolfe; treasurer, 
R. J. Carter; other directors, E. W. 
Allen, J. F. Freese, M. A. Thomas, 
J. L. Cruikshank. 

x * * 

ORRINGTON CO., Torrington, 

Conn., has purchased the _ Tiley 
Pratt Co., Essex, Conn. The latter 
company, organized in 1875, manu- 
factures steel wire goods, including 
crochet hooks, binders, folders, paper 
knives and bicycle spokes. No changes 
will be made in the organization of 
the Essex plant for the present. 

* * x 
ENNSYLVANIA ENGINEERING 
WORKS, New Castle, Pa., has 

elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, W. H. Lewis; vice president and 
treasurer, W. S. Wheeler; secretary, 
S. B. Cleal; chief engineer, Lee E. 
Allen; directors, Lee E. Allen, A. B. 
Berger, O. P. Brown, T. A. Gilkey, 
Alex Crawford Hoyt, F. S. Hoyt, C. J. 
Kirk, W. H. Lewis, R. C. Patterson, 
H. G. Preston, W. S. Wheeler. 

* * * 

UTHILL CO. INC., 225 Broadway, 

New York, recently incorporated, 
has been appointed general agent in 
North America for the Mansfeldscher 
Metallhandel, Berlin, Germany, a 
branch of the Mansfield Mining & 
Smelting Co. Nonferrous metals and 
ferroalloys will be handled. Marshall 
W. Tuthill is president, Van Mycke 
Mott vice president, and William F. 
Richter secretary-treasurer. 

* * * 

(LMARTH & MORMAN CO., 
arand Rapids, Mich., has been con- 
solidated with the Covel-Hanchett Co., 
successor to the Machinery Co. of 
America, with branches and factories 
at Benton Harbor and Big Rapids, 


Mich. Offices of the Wilmarth & 
Morman Co. have been discontiuued. 
Wilmarth & Morman grinders are now 
being manufactured by the Covel- 
Hanchett Co. 
* * + 

ILLON CORP., 128 West Lake 

street, Chicago, recently formed, 
will assemble and sell a burglary pro- 
tection device which releases tear gas 
or other gas in case of robbery, and 
a ventilating device for bank vaults 
in case of employes being locked in. 
Manufacture will be by contract. Sid- 
ney Soldinger is president, W. C. 
Dillon Sr. first vice president, George 
P. Dillon second vice president, 
Charles T. Kramer secretary, and 
Dave Katznelson treasurer. 

* * * 


NICKERBOCKER, CRAM & CO., 

INC., New York, is the new name 
of the former Knickerbocker Machine 
Tool Co. It handles a complete line 
of machine tools, many of which for- 
merly were handled through the mis- 
cellaneous machine tool department 
of Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc. 
Henry I. Knickerbocker is vice presi- 
dent. Sales engineers are Arnold L. 
Nacke, Albert D. Joy, Harkness W. 
Cram, Edwin R. Owen, H. Paul Low- 
enberg, Ralph B. Mooney. 


* * * 


H. ELDER CULVERT & MA- 
CHINERY CO. has been formed 
at Atlanta, Ga., by Sterling J. Elder 
and M. H. Elder, the latter being 
president. The new company is a 
merger of the Southern Supply Co. 
and the M. H. Elder Co. It will 
carry a complete line of road-building 
and construction supplies and equip- 
ment and will cover Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama and South Carolina. Ware- 
house and salesroom have been opened 
at 653 Whitehall street. 
* * * 
RTON CRANE & SHOVEL CO., 
Huntington, Ind., has elected as 
directors for the ensuing year: John 
Kenower and Alex Orton, Huntington, 
and P. A. Orton, P. A. Orton Jr. and 
C. C. Case, Chicago. P. A. Orton 
has been elected president and gen- 
eral manager; P. A. Orton Jr., vice 
president, secretary and sales man- 
ager; H. Mertz, second vice president 
and New York sales manager; H. 
Shaffer, treasurer and _ purchasing 
agent; and Alex Orton, plant man- 
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ager. A new heat treating building 
is under construction and will be ready 
for production in a short time. 

~ * 7 


RISCOE MFG. CO. Inc., Lebanon, 

Pa., has completed its organiza- 
tion and its plant is being equipped 
for the manufacture of a flexible 
coupling and for general machine and 
jobbing business. Walter F. Briscoe 
is president and H. G. Louser treas- 


urer. 
* » * 


ONTINENTAL CAN CO., New 
York, has been granted permis- 
sion by court order to complete pur- 
chase of assets of the United States 
Can Co., Cincinnati, in accordance with 
terms approved by stockholders. 
* ~ 


RIE FOUNDRY CO., Erie, Pa., 
has moved its Detroit office to 
335 Curtis building, West Grand 
boulevard and Hamilton avenue. 
R. B. McDonald, representative for 
Michigan, continues in charge. 
* ~ cad 
ERGER MFG. CO., Chicago, manu- 
facturer of steel office equipment, 
metal ceilings and steel for fireproof 
buildings, has moved its general and 
sales offices from 3622 South Morgan 
street to the Builders building, Wack- 
er drive and LaSalle street. 
* * = 
HENEY BIGELOW WIRE CO., 
Springfield, Mass., has elected of- 
ficers, as follows: W. Bruce Pirnie, 
chairman of the board; Leroy F. 
Bartlett, president; Guy M. Peterson, 
vice president. These officers and W. 
B. Sheehan and E. C. Gilbert are 
the directors. 
« - ~ 
ENEVA METAL WHEEL CO., 
Geneva, O., has re-elected officers, 
as follows: A. W. Chamberlin, presi- 
dent; A. J. Ford, vice president; G. C. 
Webster, secretary; A. M. Ford, treas- 
urer. Directors consist of the officers 
and W. H. King, F. W. Martin and 
D. P. Wright. 
- * ” 
OSAM MFG. CO. and Josam Prod- 
ucts Foundry Co., Cleveland, have 
elected the following officers for both 
organizations: J. Hirshstein, presi- 
dent; E. M. McLundie, vice president; 
R. C. Koblitz, treasurer; M. -B. Kob- 
litz, secretary. M. J. Hirshstein and 
the officers form the board of di- 


rectors. 
* - - 


ITCHENER IRON WORKS INC., 

Binghamton, N. Y., has elected 
officers, as follows: R. Z. Spaulding, 
president; Claude Y. Cushman, vice 
president and general manager; John 
B. Delavan, secretary and treasurer. 
Directors consist of the officers and 


J. Maxwell Delavan and M. E. Cush- 
man. 
* * * 
OLTRUP STEEL PRODUCTS 
CO., Beaver Falls, Pa., formerly 
represented in Philadelphia by Henry 
Stewart & Co., has opened its own 
ofice at 617 Widener building, with 
Russell Crank in charge. 
ok * * 
TRUTHERS-WELLS CO., Warren, 
Pa., has opened a branch office in 
the McCormick building 332 South 
Michigan boulevard, Chicago. A. B. 
Moyer, formerly assistant engineer at 
the Warren plant, has been placed in 


charge. 
ca * ” 


ERTES MACHINERY CO., Mil- 
waukee, of which M. A. Weinreis 
is president, has bought the former 
plant of the Crucible Steel Castings 
C., at 612 Clinton street. It will be 
remodeled and equipped for the manu- 
facture of contractors’ equipment and 
machinery. 
* . * 
pence BRONZE CORP., New 
York, is purchasing the bronze 
and iron works of the Tiffany studios, 
including goodwill. The latter con- 
cern has offices in New York and 
employs about 350 workmen at Co- 
rona, L. I. The General Bronze Corp. 
was formed recently by John Pola- 
chek in the merger of two concerns 
making architectural iron and bronze. 
* ~ a” 
ILWAUKEE employers’ council, 
Milwaukee, has chosen for its 
president Herman A. Wagner, presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Bridge & 
Iron Co. Louis Allis, president of 
the- Louis Allis Co., has been elected 
vice president. Directors include 
Theodore Trecker, president of the 
Kearney & Trecker Corp., and Car] F. 
Garny of the E. R. Wagner Mfg. Co., 
North Milwaukee. 
* * * 
URNDY ENGINEERING CO., 10 
East Forty-third § street, New 
York, has been appointed by the 
American Brass Co. distributor of its 
copper, silicon, and manganese alloy. 
It has tensile strength in rolled bars 
of 100,000 pounds a square inch and 
fatigue of 200,000,000 cycles at ten- 
sion of 25,000 pounds a square inch, 
plus and minus. The Burndy com- 
pany will supply castings as well as 
mill forms, bolts and other forms. 
x * * 
ITZSIMONS CO., Youngstown, O., 
manufacturer of cold drawn steel, 
has made several additions to its 
sales force in various territories. 
Walter F. Brey has been added at 
the Detroit office, assisting J. E. 
Duncan, district manager. Monroe 


Brass & Wire Co., Traction building, 
has been appointed sales agent in the 
Cincinnati district. W. A. Whaley, 
Norfolk, Va., has been made district 
representative for Virginia and North 
Carolina. 
* * * 
OHNSON BRONZE CO., New Cas- 
tle, Pa., has passed into contro] 
of P. J. Flaherty, its president and 
general manager, who has bought the 
Johnson interests. The company was 
organized in 1901 as the American 
Car & Ship Hardware Co. In 1909 
its product was changed from hard- 
ware for steam and electric cars to 
a line of finished bronze bushings, 
babbitt-lined bearings and bronze cast- 
ings for railroad use. It has ware- 
houses in New Castle, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City and San Francisco, in addi- 
tion to its main plant in New Castle, 
occupying 2% acres. 
* ~ x 
ASTERN MALLEABLE IRON 
CO., Naugatuck, Conn., has elect- 
ed officers, as follows: Howard B. 
Tuttle, chairman of the _ board; 
Charles L. Berger, president; E. 
Mannweiler, vice president; John EF. 
Walker, vice president; George B. 
Woolson, secretary and_ treasurer; 
Clarence E. Jones, assistant treasurer. 
New members of the board of direc- 
tors are: E. L. Whittemore, Cleve- 
land; Nelson S. Spencer, New York; 
Charles E. Spencer, Boston; Austin 
L. Adams and Donald S. Tuttle, 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
* * . 
TANDARD STOKER CO. INC., 
New York, has purchased the 
plant, patents and equipment of the 
Locomotive Stoker Co., a subsidiary of 
the Westinghouse Airbrake Co. The 
business will be carried on as usual, 
and the manufacture of locomotive 
stockers and coal pushers, the pres- 
ent output, will be continued. Stand- 
ard Stoker Co. has a plant at Erie, 
Pa., and the newly acquired unit will 
be known as the Pittsburgh plant of 
the Standard Stoker Co. Ine. Loco- 
motive Stoker Co. probably will be 
dissolved at a later date. This will 
take some time, as the company has 
a large number of stokers in the field 
that it must service. 





Veteran Employes’ association of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., was ad- 
dressed recently by James J. Davis, 
secretary of labor, President E. M. 
Herr and Vice President F. A. Mer- 
rick. The association embraces 3000 
men and women of 20 years or more 
service. The ruby studded emblem 
for 40 years service was awarded 
54 men and one woman. 
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Men of Industry 





(Concluded from Page 424) 
vice president, in addition to his pres- 
ent duties. 

A. C. Stockton, formerly vice presi- 
dent and comptroller, has been elected 
vice president, secretary and _ treas- 
urer, succeeding L. C. Ryan, formerly 
treasurer, and C. E. Jernberg, for- 
merly secretary, both of whom have 
resigned. Other officers and directors 
of the Standard Forgings Co. have 
been re-elected. 

* * * 

H. Birchard Taylor has been elected 
president of William Cramp Ship & 
Engine Building Co., succeeding J. H. 
Mull, who has resigned. 

* * * 

Frank A. Peck, vice president of the 
Universal Crane Co., Cleveland, and 
the Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, O., has 
been elected a director of the manu- 
facturers’ division of the American 
Road Builders’ association. 

e © a 

S. S. Marshall Jr., previously noted 
as being advanced to the assistant 
general superintendency of the Ali- 
quippa works of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, now is gen- 
eral superintendent of the South Side 
works. 

ie ot 

W. C. Oberg, superintendent of the 
roll department, Homestead, Pa., works 
of the Carnegie Steel Co., has been 
made superintendent of rolls of the 
Carnegie company. 

Harold P. Ingram’ succeeds Mr. 
Oberg as superintendent of the roll 


department at the Homestead works. 
x* * * 


R. T. Stafford, for several years 
manager of the northwest branch at 
Seattle of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee, has been made assistant 
manager of the electrical department 
of the Pittsburgh Transformer Co., 
Pittsburgh, recently acquired by Allis- 
Chalmers. John Alberts will succeed 


Mr. Stafford at Seattle. 
7 ~ . 


Charles F. Miller, superintendent 
of the foundry of Universal Winding 
Co., Providence, R. I., has been elected 
president of the New England Found- 
rymen’s association for 1928. He had 
been previously with Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co., Providence, as foreman of 
pattern shop, foundry chemist and 


metallurgist. 
* * x 


George W. Hewitt, who has been 
appointed general manager of the 
new Lorain, O., plant of the National 
Tube Co., is a native of Oshkosh, 
Wis., and a graduate of the University 


of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Until 
now he has been superintendent of the 
blast furnace, steel works and skelp 
mills at Benwood, W. Va., and super- 
vised the complete reconstruction of 
this plant. 

* od * 

H. B. Miller, formerly assistant sales 
manager for the Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O., has been transferred 
to Pittsburgh to succeed Charles D. 
Loveland as Pittsburgh manager. Mr. 
Loveland has been transferred to take 
charge of the company’s New Jersey 
territory, as state manager after 15 
years aS manager at Pittsburgh. 

* * * 

Guy Hubbard has resigned as as- 

sociate editor of Mechanical Engineer- 








GUY HUBBARD 


ing, New York, to become advertising 
manager of the National Acme Co., 
machine tool builder, Cleveland. Mr. 
Hubbard is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, Durham, 
N. H., and has been associated with 
the machine tool industry since 1915, 
when he became associated with the 
Windsor Machine Co., Windsor, Vt. 


Frank A. Demme, treasurer of the 
Shenango Furnace Co., associated for 
25 years with W. P. Snyder & Co. 
interests, Pittsburgh, dealer in iron 
ore, coal and coke, has been made 
a director of the company. 

H. S. Bradley, president of the 
Shenango-Penn Mold Co., maker of 
ingot molds and centrifugally cast 
bronze, has been chosen a director of 
the affiliated Shenango Furnace Co. 
and also has been made an assistant 


to President Snyder. 
* * * 


George T. Johnson, associated with 
the Buckeye Steel Castings Co., Co- 


lumbus, O., since 1906, in manufac- 
turing, engineering and sales depart- 
ments, has been elected third vice 
president, in charge of sales and en- 
gineering. Mr. Johnson is a grad- 
uate of Cornell university, Ithaca, 
N. Y., and is a member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and the American Society for Testing 
Materials. He is also a member of 
the executive committee of the Rail- 
way Supply Manufacturers’ associa- 


tion. 
+ - * 


D. F. Miner, recently appointed 
manager of the material and process 
engineering department of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was employed first by 
the company in 1919 as an assistant 
to section engineer of the electrical 
division. Since 1920 he has served in 
the capacity of section engineer of 
the experimental section of material 
and process engineering department. 
Myr. Miner was born at Hazarville, 
Conn., and attended Clark university, 
Worcester, Mass., where he was grad- 
uated in 1912. Following this he did 
postgraduate work at Worcester Poly- 
technic institute, receiving degrees of 
bachelor of arts, bachelor of science, 
and electrical engineering. 





Obituary 











URTON B. BRATT, 56, a mechan- 

cal engineer of Pittsburgh, died 
Jan. 31 at his home in Pittsburgh. He 
was born in Glenfield, Pa., in 1873 and 
was graduated from the Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, now the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, in the engi- 
neering department, in 1893. He had 
followed his profession, chiefly erect- 
ing blast furnaces with well known 
engineers, among them being Westing- 
house, Church, Kerr & Co., and Julian 
Kennedy. He supervised erection of 
the Carnegie Steel Co.’s_ Isabella 
group at Etna, Pa., the Lackawanna 
group at Buffalo, and the furnaces 
of the American Steel & Wire Co. at 
Cleveland. For 14 years he had been 
connected with the Jones & Laughlin 


Steel Corp. 
* * * 


Patrick V. Byrnes, president of the 
United Gas & Fuel Co., and the 
Hamilton By-Product Coke Ovens Ltd. 
both of Hamilton, Ont., died recently 
at his home there. 

* * ok 

George Bergman, assistant secre- 
tary and export manager of the Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machine Co., Cincin- 
nati, died recently. He had _ been 
affiliated with the Cincinnati com- 
pany for 26 years. 
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CONSTRUCTION «nd ENTERPRISE 


Concise Timely Business Building Opportunities from Field of Industry 











North 





Atlantic 











LONDON, CONN.—Thames Sheet 
14-18 Hamilton street, has been 
to fabricate metal ovens, 
and soon will be in the 
materials. 


NEW 
Metal Works, 
organized recently 
tanks, ducts, 
market for 


WILMINGTON, 
Second and Lombard 
and fitters’ 
plant. 


etc., 
equipment and 


DEL.—B. F. 
streets, 


Shaw Co., 
manufacturer 
supplies, plans ex- 


of pipe steam 


pansion of its 


BALTIMORE—Colonial Forge Inc., 511 Clay 
street, has been incorporated by Victor Weis- 
berger and James J. McDonnell, 307 Winston 
avenue. 

BEVERLY, MASS.—Nepston Corp. has been 
incorporated with 1000 shares no par value 
stock to manufacture electrical equipment, in- 
struments, machinery, etc., by Edward J. 
Poor, 210 Lowell street. 

BOSTON—Fire Warn Sales Inc. has been 
incorporated with $90,000 capital to manu- 
facture fire alarms, sprinklers, etc., by John 
H. Coughlin, 11 Beacon street. 

BOSTON—Rotary Packing Corp. has been 


incorporated with $5000 capital to manufacture 





machines, machinery, parts, etc., by Robert F 


Gifford, 44 Thaxter road. 
BOSTON—Thompson Lighting Devices Inc. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 in pre- 


ferred shares and 500 shares no par value stock 
to manufacture and deal in lighting devices, 
by Wilfred E. Tait, 60 India street. 


BOSTON—Vulcan Equipment & Supply Co 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital to 
manufacture and deal in contracting machinery, 


etc., by Charles F. Knowlton, 77 Summer 
street, Boston. 

EAST BOSTON, MASS.—Gibbey Foundry 
was damaged and patterns burned in a fire 
in the plant Feb. 2. 

MALDEN MASS.—Automatic Floor Machine 
Corp. has been incorporated with $50,000 in 


preferred shares and 100 shares no par value 


common stock to manufacture machinery for 


MM MOM TU TUTTO 
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Resale Equipment News 


ROPERTY of the Allerding 

Products Co., Mansfield, O., will 

be sold Feb. 15 at bankrupt auc- 

tion by order of the United States 

district court. The plant is equipped 

for the manufacture of automobile 
steering wheels. . 

Plant and equipment of the Bilton 

Machine & Tool Co., Bridgeport, 

Conn., will be sold at public auction 


April 3. Homer S. Cummings is re- 
ceiver. 
* * ~ 
Wire rope cable used by Stone & 


Webster, engineers, in construction of 


the Conowingo, Md., dam _ hydroelec- 
tric project, has been bought by 
Charles J. Grand, Philadelphia, and 


is being offered at resale. 


x *« &* 
Machinery and machine tools of 
Frank J. Toomey Inc., 127 North 


Third street, Philadelphia, were sold 
in equity the receiver Feb. 6, 
A large assortment of metalworking 
tools, motors and shop equipment 
were included. 


by 


* * * 


Sale of the property of the Ger- 
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AOU DUDATELEA EASTER 


Sales Calendar 


Feb. 15—Property of Allerding Prod- 
ucts Co., Mansfield, O., to be sold 
in bankruptcy. 

Feb. 16—Auction sale of real estate, 
buildings, machinery and equipment 
of Perfection Electric Products Co., 
New Washington, O. 

Feb. 16—Auction sale reconditioned 
machine tools by Henry Prentiss & 
Co. Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 


Feb. 16—Bids of miscellaneous sur- 
plus material at Fort Ontario, 
ae 

April 3—Plant and equipment of Bil- 
ton Machine & Tool Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., to be sold at public 


auction by the receiver. 


PUQUDTE ELLUM TAD HWY IMUM 


linger Electric Steel Casting Co., Mil- 
waukee, is forecast by an order of 
court that creditors show cause why 
it should not be sold to satisfy claims. 
H. T. Pelton has been receiver since 
June, 1927, and has petitioned for 
permission to sell. The plant has 
been idle several months. 


floors, by George A. Isenman, 64 


street. 


waxing 
Boylston 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Munder Electrica) 
Co. has been incorporated with $30,000 in pre- 
ferred 300 par value 
stock to manufacture electrical 
machinery Munder, 
69 Maplewood 


shares and shares no 
deal in 


Robert H 


and 
and devices by 


terrace. 


BELLEVILLE, N. J.—Lee Tank & Boiler 
Works has been incorporated with $20,000 
preferred shares and 200 shares no par value 


stock by Lindabury, Depue & Faulks, Newark, 


attorneys. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Patent Steel Brace Wicker 
Furniture Co. has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital by William Harris, Newark, 
attorney. 

NEWARK, N. J.—lInternational Oxygen Co. 
has purchased property in Buffalo and in- 
tends building a gas plant to serve that 
territory. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Sanvik Conveyor Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with $5000 capital to 


manufacture machinery by G. M. Spencer, 


attorney. 


PASSAIC, N. J.—Passaic Iron Works Ine., 
119 Fourth street, plans to build a 1-story 
plant addition 40 x 74 feet. 

UNION CITY, N. J.—Laikin Electric Co. 
Inc. has been incorporated with $100,000 capi- 
tal to manufacture and deal in electrical ap- 
pliances by Mervin Herzfield, Union City, 
attorney. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Kahn Metal Co. has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital by 
Coller & Coller, 277 Broadway, Manhattan, 
attorney. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—O. C. Margeraf has 


been incorporated with $10,000 capital to 


manufacture and deal in metal ceilings by 
E. Stratman, 41 Park Row, Manhattan, attor- 
ney. 

BUFFALO—Wire Wheel Corp. of America 
Inec., 1700 Elmwood avenue, contemplates 
plant expansion to aid increasing production. 

NEW YORK—A. F. Smith Iron Works has 


been incorporated with $10,000 capital by R. P. 


Campbell), 145 Broadway, attorney. 
NEW YORK—Germann Iron Works has 
been incorporated with $6000 capital by P. 


attorney. 


Iron Works 


Gladstone, 453 Tremont 
NEW YORK 


avenue, 


Chiger & Sanders 


has been incorporated with $10,000 capital by 
Kramer & Binder, 51 Chambers street, attor- 
neys. 

NEW YORK—tTerpezone Corp. has been in- 


corporated with $10,000 capital to manufacture 


and deal in electrical devices by L. H. Rogers, 


1650 Broadway, attorney. 

, NEW YORK—American Car & Foundry 
Motors Corp., 30 Church street, contemplates 
establishing a new plant at Atlanta, Ga., 


double-deck buses. 
Machine Co. 


for the manufacture of 


NEW YORK—Ferber Electric 
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has been incorporated with 200 shares no par 
value stock by J. Heilman, 1133 Broadway, at- 
torney- 

NEW YORK—Combustion Utilities Corp.’s 
new laboratory building, being built at Linden, 
N. J., by the Austin Co., will be 50 x 220 
feet, 1-story, to be used for research work. 
(Noted Jan. 26). 


New Construction and Enterprise 


NEW YORK—Stannum Metals Corp. has 
been incorporated with $250,000 preferred 
shares and 5000 shares no par value stock by 
Loucks, Griffin & Cullen, Equitable building, 
attorneys. 


NEW YORK—Television Corp. of America 
has been incorporated with $3,000 capital to 
manufacture and deal in electrical machinery 


by B. Friedelbaum, 47 West Thirty-fourth 
street, attorney. 


PHILADELPHIA—Bids were opened Feb. 6 
on the erection of a 2-story building for Nor- 
ton & Co., Stenton and Lowden streets. Ac- 
cording to plans by the Ballinger Co. the 
proposed plant will be of brick, limestone, 
reinforced concrete and steel construction. 








East 





entral 











CHICAGO—Great Lakes Forge Co., 1212-58 
West 119th street, plans to build a 1-story 
addition, 90 x 100 feet. 


CHICAGO—West Side Metal & Roofing Co., 
2917 South La Salle street, I. Star, president, 
plans to build additions and alterations to its 
plant. Lowenberg & Lowenberg, 111 West 
Monroe street, are architects. 


CHICAGO—Pan-American Radio Mfg. Corp., 
28 East Kinzey street, has been incorporated 
with $5000 capital to manufacture and deal 
in radios, cabinets, parts, etc., with Bernard J. 
Brown, 607 Union Trust building, correspond- 
ent. 

CHICAGO—Fairchild Aviation Corp., 322 
South Michigan avenue, suite 318, has been 
incorporated with $2000 capital to manufac- 
ture and deal in airplanes, seaplanes, etc., 
with West & Eckhart, First National Bank 
building, correspondents. 

CHICAGO—Perco Washing Machine Co., 
4605 Sheridan road, has been incorporated 
with $15,000 capital to manufacture and deal 
in washing machines, tools, etc., with Louis 
I. Gottlieb, 1572 North Halsted street, corre- 
spondent. 

CHICAGO—National Lighting Fixture Corp., 
634 Drexel avenue, has been incorporated with 
$25,000 in preferred shares and 25,000 shares 
no par value stock to manufacture and deal 
in electrical motors and other mechanical 





devices, with H. P. Ross, 6317 Ingleside av- 
enue, correspondent. 

CHICAGO—Chicago Engraving & Embossing 
Co., 822 West Washington street, has been 
incorporated with $5000 capital to engage in 
engraving and embossing of steel, copper 
and brass dies, with Charles A. Levine, First 
National Bank building, correspondent, 

CHICAGO-—-Hannifin Mfg. Co., 621 South 
Kolmar avenue, has been incorporated with 
$100,000 in preferred shares and 100 shares 
no par value stock to manufacture and deal 
in metal products, tools, boring bars, etc., 
with Taylor, Miller, Busch & Boyden, 23% 
South La Salle street, correspondents. 

CHICAGO—Blake Specialty Co., Sixteenth av- 
enue, manufacturer of pipe specialties etc., con- 
templates building a l1-story plant addition. 

CHICAGO—Industrial Steel & Supply Co., 
20 East Jackson boulevard, has been incorpo- 
rated with $25,000 in preferred shares and 250 
shares no par value stock to manufacture and 
deal in iron and steel building materials with 
Culver, Andrews & King, New York Life 
building, correspondents. 

EAST ST LOUIS, ILL.—Midwest Forge & 
Steel Co., Twenty-first street and Summit av- 
enue, John W. Eschenbrenner, president, has 
absorbed the business and good will of the 


St. Louis Axle Co. and will move that com- 
pany’s machinery to the Midwest Steel com- 
pany’s plant. Additions to the Midwest plant 
will. be necessitated and plans will be divulged 
in later information. 


ELDORADO, ILL.—Illinois Pump Co., 908 
Fifth street, has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital to manufacture and deal in water 
pumps and other machinery with Summers & 
Summers, Eldorado, correspondents. 


DETROIT—Atlas Pattern & Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital to 
manufacture wood and metal patterns, dies 
and models by William Landless, 3975 Mont- 
clair avenue, 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Superior Foundry 
Corp. plans the immediate erection of a mod- 
ern iron and steel foundry. 

PONTIAC, MICH.—Ground has been broken 
for the construction of a new addition to the 
test plant of the Oakland Motor Car Co. 

WYANDOTTE, MICH.—Detroit Brass & 
Malleable Iron Works will erect a new boiler 
house. Architect plans are being prepared. 

CLEVELAND—Variety Machine & Stamp- 
ing Co., 8406 Tate avenue, plans to build 
a plant addition 36 x 60 feet. 

CLEVELAND—American Gas association 
will build a laboratory and testing plant at 


(Continued on Page 433) 
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Machinery 


Orders Slacken, but Business Booked Con- 
tinues Fair—Santa Fe Issues List for 20 
Tools—Industrial Buying in Small Lots 








CTIVITY in the machine tool and equipment 
A market has slipped off a little in the last 
week but the recession is slight. 

in the East and Central West appear the strong- 
est, particularly New York and Chicago, but the 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Detroit territories have 
One of the first railroads to enter 


the market in an extensive way is the Santa Fe 


appeared slow. 


New York, Feb. 7.—Machine tool 
buying is fairly well maintained, al- 
though one or two of the larger recent 
buyers are new pretty well covered. 
Lackawanna railroad is expected to 
take action within the next week on 
its list of some 15 to 20 machines, 
and New York Central is expected 
to close on a few machines shortly. 
New York Central’s latest inquiries 
include two shapers. General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., continued to 
bring out inquiries, particularly for its 
plant at Pittsfield, Mass. Pratt & 
Whitney Co. has booked an 8-inch ro- 
tary surface grinder for a company 
in Philadelphia, and a thread milling 
cutter grinder for a manufacturer in 
this city. A machine tool builder in 
Cincinnati has awarded a 42-inch bor- 
ing and turning machine to the Niles 
Tool Works Co. Crane inquiry is 
showing considerable improvement, al- 
though buying continues restricted. 

Chicago, Feb. 7.—Release of an im- 
portant list of machine tools by the 
Santa Fe railroad was the important 


development in the way of inquiry 
in the machine tool market. This 


inquiry is for about 20 items, and 
is in addition to some preliminary 
items on which bids were asked by 
the road a week ago. The list calls 
for two universal, horizontal boring, 
drilling and milling machines; a 1500- 
pound, single-frame steam hammer; a 
flanging clamp for plate shop work; 
an 84-inch, motor-driven face and 
guide bar grinder; two 90-inch, motor- 
driven wheel lathes; a 24-inch, heavy- 
duty, motor-driven upright drill press; 
a 14-inch 6-foot portable lathe; a 


30-inch 16-foot heavy-duty engine 
lathe; a 90-inch locomotive journal 
truing machine; a 20-inch 12-foot, 
heavy-duty engine lathe; a 20-inch 


a 24-inch motor-driven, 
heavy-duty shaper; and a_ universal, 
high-power milling machine. Indus- 
trial inquiry is active, but sales are 
in single lots. An industrialist in the 
Chicago district purchased a 25-inch 
20-foot lathe and another order was 
for a 3%-foot radial drill. January 
business, it is reported by most sell- 
ers, is ahead of a year ago and is 


8-foot lathe; 


fully up to December, 1927, which 
was an active month. Used tool in- 
quiry continues active. Prices gen- 


erally are unchanged. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 7.—While machine 
tool purchases have been started by 
Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Co. 
against its first quarter list, the re- 
quirement is being cut down consider- 
ably. It is thought however, by the 
trade that the second quarter list 
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Markets 


market. 


will be enlarged accordingly. A few 
dealers shared in the distribution of 
small items this past week, and others 
are expecting orders this week. Sev- 
eral steel companies are understood to 





CRANE ORDERS PLACED 














including one 120-ton 
Public Service Corp., 
going to an un- 


Two electric cranes, 
and one 65-ton, for 
Newark, N. J.; reported 
named builder. 

Among single orders were: 125-ton electric 
erane with 15-ton auxiliary for Dixie Con- 
struction Co., for installation at High Level, 
Ala., to Niles Crane Corp.; 5-ton electric 
grab bucket crane for Koppers Construction 
Co., Pittsburgh, for installation at New 
Haven, Conn., to Niles Crane Corp.; truck 
crane for Moranti & Raymond, general con- 
tractors, New York, to Universal Crane Co.; 
20-ton, 8-wheel locomotive crane for Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co., for shipment 
to Monterey, Mexico, to Browning Crane 
Corp.; electric crane equipped to handle 2- 
cubic yard bucket for United States Phos- 
phoric Products Co. Inc., New York, for 
installation at East Tampa, Fla., to Cleve- 
land Crane & Engineering Co.; used crawler 
erane for Shartle Bros. Machine Co., Mid- 
dleton, O., ,placed with unnamed seller; 
truck crane for Carleton Co., New York, 
general contractor, to Universal Crane Co.; 
two buckets for Carleton Co., New York, to 
Harnischfeger Corp.; electric overhead bucket 


handling crane for American Smelting and 
Refining Co., New York, contract reported 


going to Harnischfeger Corp. 








CRANE ORDERS PENDING 














Three cranes, including two 225-ton locomotive 
handling electric overhead cranes and one 
50-ton overhead crane for Reading railroad; 
pending. 

Two locomotive cranes, of 25 and 40 tons ca- 
pacity, for New York Central railroad; bids 
closed Feb. 8, these are in addition to three 
locomotive cranes already pending. 

Among single inquiries were: 100-ton electric 
crane for Philadelphia Electric Co., Phila- 
delphia, pending; 40-ton electric overhead 
erane for Long Island Lighting Co., speci- 
fications revised from 60-ton crane, E. L. 
Phillips, New York, engineer; 15-ton crawler 
crane with 14-yard bucket for Arthur A. 
Johnson Co., New York, contractors, pend- 
ing; 15-ton electric locomotive crane equipped 
with 45-inch magnet and 14-yard clamshell 
bucket for International Railway Co., Buf- 
falo, bids asked; 7% to 10-ton used electric 
crane for Windsor Foundry Corp., Windsor, 
Vt., pending; conveying equipment for Un- 
derpinning & Foundation Co., New York, 
decision as to requirements March 1; hand- 
power crane for Koppers Construction Co., 
New Haven, Conn., bids being taken; bucket 


crane for Koppers Construction Co., at 
Zenith furnace, Duluth, Minn., bids being 
taken; 5-ton crane for Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., Utica, N. Y., bids being 
taken; 10-ton 3-motor traveling crane for 
J. B. Seaverns Co., Batavia, Ill., pending; 
10-ton overhead crane with 2 te 5-ton trol- 
leys for Patterson-Leitch Co., Cleveland, 
pending 


ing equipment as 
Buick Motor Cc. has just placed a good order. Crane 
buying has improved and inquiries are better. 


which has issued a list for about 20 items on which 
preliminary bids are asked. 
type Co., one of the recent heavy buyers, has 
covered its needs ard now is virtually out of the 
Automobile 


Mergenthaler Lino- 


are not tak- 
although 


manufacturers 


had been expected, 


be lining up equipment requirements 
of their machine shops, and a few 
lists are expected soon. A trade 
school at Ebensburg, Cambria county, 
Pa., will require a number of ma- 
chines. Koppers Construction Co., 
which as noted last week placed a 
coal bridge with the Mead-Morrison 
Mfg. Co. for New Haven, Conn., also 
purchased a zrab bucket crane from 
Niles Crane CC» p. for that point and 
now wants a h.nd-powered crane for 
that destination Koppers Construc- 
tion Co. also wants a bucket crane for 
the Zenith Furnace Co. expansion at 


Duluth. Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. wants a 5-ton crane for 
Utica, N. Y. Crane inquiries have 


fallen off considerably since the first 


of the year, but several large steel 
interests are figuring on attractive 
installations. Carnegie Steel Co. is 
understood to be’ reconstructing its 


open hearth department at Mingo 


Junction, O. 


Feb. 7.—Machine 

and sales_ increased 
week, but in a rather 
One maker sold several 
lathes to an automobile interest and 
a radial drill was also sold. There 
is an absence of substantial lists, but 
a fair smattering of individual sales 
of single units. Used tools are in 
brisk demand and there appears to 
be a good supply of this material on 
the market. Grinding machinery is 
selling well. Smaller tools are more 
active and the machine shop demand 
holds up well. Textiles continue to 
lag, reflecting to some degree activi- 
ties of machinery makers for these 
mills. Forgings are in good demand. 
Several makers of automatic ma- 
chinery report a good inquiry from 
a metal working unit. A moderate 
list of bench tools is expected to be 


Worcester, Mass., 
tool inquiries 
slightly this 
spotty way. 


placed by a machine shop interest 
shortly. 

Cleveland, Feb. 7.—Some quieting 
down of orders is noticeable in this 
territory during the past week, 
chiefly of the industrial class. With 
December and January as’ two of 
the best months since last spring, 


machine tool manufacturers and deal- 
ers are not inclined to feel uneasy 
over the situation. Automotive in- 
terests have not been heavy buyers 
for some months except for small lots 
and replacements and even now show 
little disposition to buy in quantity. 
One of the most recent active in- 
terests is the Buick Motor Co., which 
has placed a fair sized order within 
the week. Used equipment enjoys a 
continued healthy demand. 
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East Sixty-second street near St. Clair 
Plans were drawn by the Osborn En- 


av- 


enue. 
gineering Co. 

COLUMBUS, O.—Armstrong-Johnston Mfg. 
Co., West First avenue, W. R. Johnston, 
president, maker of automobile bodies, con- 
templates building a 2-story plant. 

DAYTON, O.—Harris-Thomas Drop Forge 


has awarded the 


126 Harshman street, 


Co., 





CEDAR FALLS, IOWA—Viking Pump Co. 
will begin work soon on a l-story 20 x 75-foot 
plant addition. 


DES MOINES, IOWA—J. I. Case Thresh- 
ing Machine Co., 102 Eighth street, will 
soon for an addition to its plant. 
502 Commonwealth building, 


re- 
ceive bids 
Carl V. Johnson, 
is architect. 


FORT DODGE, IOWA—Atomized Fuel Corp. 
will soon receive bids for the construction of a 
fuel plant to be l-story, 50 x 125 feet. Penn- 
sylvania Engineering Co., Newcastle, Pa., is 
engineer. G. P. Allard is president, and 
R. E. Hale is_ secretary-treasurer of the 
Atomized Fuel Corp. 


MARSHALLTOWN, 
Co., L. W. Brown, vice president, 
general contract to Lippert Bros., 
a 2-story, 70 x 120-foot plant addition. 
Feb. 2.) 

MUSCATINE, IOWA—Barry Mfg. Co., 
ufacturer of button machinery, will build a 
story plant at Ninth east and Fourth 
street. 


IOWA—Fisher Governor 
has let the 
Boone, for 
(Noted 


man- 
9 


“ 


avenue 


COFFEYVILLE, KANS.—Jenson Mfg. Co. 
has completed the first unit of a new plant 
60 x 125 feet, for manufacture of oil field 
equipment. The plant recently was moved 
from Nowata, Okla. K. R. Jenson is vice 
president and general manager. 


BENSON, MINN.+-Plans are being prepared 
for a new municipal power plant and dis- 


tribution system. Arthur L. Mullegren, 655 
Gates building, Kansas City, Mo., is engi- 
neer. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Movent Engineering Co. 


New Construction and Enterprise 


general contract for a 1-story plant addition 
to Danis-Hunt Co., Dayton. 


SALEM, O.—Natienal Sanitary Co.’s plant 
at 340 Depot was damaged by a fire Jan. 29, 
starting in the company’s enameling plant. 


SANDUSKY, O.—Klotz Machine Co.’s_ re- 
cent fire was confined to the roof of the 
main foundry building. Equipment was dam- 
aged: only slightly and no replacements are 
needed. (Noted Feb. 2). 





est Centra 





has been incorporated with $50,000 capital to 
manufacture machinery, engines, boilers, tanks, 


ete., by Frank W. Wuest. 


ST. PAUL—Northwestern Terminal Co., 
Chicago, W. L. Harding, president, will build a 
coal dock along Mississippi river in West 
Seventh street district. Project includes screen- 
ing plant, cranes and other equipment. 


OMAHA, NEBR.—Nebraska Power Co., Sev- 


enteenth and Harney streets, will make im- 
provements during 1928 including installation 
of a 60,000-volt power line from Omaha to 


several substations and several lines 
J. E. 


Louisville, 
to serve farming districts. Davidson is 





WAUCHULA, FLA.—Johnson Cutlery Works 
has been incorporated to manufacture knives, 
etc., by J. W. Johnson and J. G. Anderson. 


TALLAPOOSA, GA.—Georgia Iron & Steel 


Co., contemplates manufacturing horseshoes, 
plate steel specialties and other products in 
its plant. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Lightning Ma- 
chine Works, with $50,000 capital has been 
chartered by George V. Powers, Oklahoma 


general manager. 


FARGO, N. D.—Great Northern railway, St. 
Paul, will make terminal and yard improve- 
ments, including six new tracks in terminal] 
yards, each more than a mile in length, and 
addition to roundhouse to double present size, 
an enlarged turntable and construction of a 
new power plant. 


GRAND FORKS, N. D.—Great Northern 
railway, St. Paul, will make terminal improve- 
ments including 16 new sidetracks, each one 
mile in length, an 18-stall addition to 
roundhouse, electrically operated shops to re- 
build and repair motive power, and _ two 
100,000-gallon water tanks. 

KENMARE, N. D.—M. A. Erickson, Rugby, 
N. D., will build a power plant to supply 
power and light to Kenmare. 

LEHIGH, N. D.—Lehigh Briquetting Co., 
has awarded the contract to Arnold Construc- 
tion Co., 510 Guardian Life building, St. Paul, 
for foundation work for  briquetting and 
power plant, and contract to St. Paul Foundry 
Co., Como and Mackubin streets, St. Paul, 
for structural steel. Bids will be taken soon 
for steel plate work. Project includes power 


plant, water tower and tank, coal crushing 
plant, pipe line, oil storage tanks. Ralph W. 
Richardson, 301 Zenith building, St., Paul, is 
engineer. (Noted Dec. 8.) 


LEOLA, S. D.—Mound City & Eastern rail- 
way, Julius Rosholt, president, 1925 Penn 
avenue south, Minneapolis, plans construction 
of 70 miles of railroad in Campbell and Mce- 
Pherson counties. Proposed line will be built 
from Mound City throvgh Long Lake to 
Leola. 


Southern 
States 


City, and Charles McKnight and John Robin- 
son, Shawnee, Okla. 


TULSA, OKLA.—Mason Corp. has been in- 
corporated with $10,000 capital by R. C. Mason, 
2001 East Seventeenth place, Jessie Mason and 
A. L. Harbison, to manufacture and sell oil 
field specialties. 


TULSA, OKLA.—Spartan Aircraft Co., 
been incorporated with $1,000,000 capital 
take over Mid-Continent Aircraft Co., 


has 
to 
in- 








Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 
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Mesabi_ nonbessemer, per TOD — ensiiconecsadadeaseancanesibvecmentedseanioneien nominal Fluorspar 
UG: REIN stair avvccecenvarcoyecaverces 4.25 Sesiish: femaley ae biile, 4 
EASTERN LOCAL ORES z Scone spe a MY sft Gena 9.00 to 9.50 85 and 5 per cent grade 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- ss 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces Spanish and North African Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Foundry and basic 58 to 63 basic, 50 to 60 per cent...... 8.50 to 9.00 Illinois mines, per net ton....$14.50 to 14.75 
RE, MII 9 cvnccl a vuase sueenhenmaeanuasiete 8.00 to 8.50 Washed gravel, imported duty 
Copper free low phosphorus Newfoundland foundry, 55 per paid eastern tidewater, per 
58 to 65 per cent...........cccccoe nominal OUI cag tcinbescsecseascwnticie deamiaiebar ston 9.00 to 9.50 TAUB) WOMB: cis cerssnsasaaoctacdnannteresveas 15.50 to 16.00 
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cluding plant for manufacture of two seated 
airplanes fitted with Ryan-Siemens_ engines. 
Willis Brown, 205 South Cheyenne, is president 
of the new company. 

TULSA, OKLA.—Rush Construction & Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 capital 
by A. W. Rush and R. B. Hansen to succeed 
Gunn-Rush Mfg. Co. The new company will 
continue manufacture of acetylene generators 
and specialize in pipe line construction. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—Continental Gin Co., 
Poplar avenue, manufacturer of cotton gin 
machinery plans to build a demonstration 
building across the street from its plant. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Nashville Iron & 
Metal Works, 714 Fourth avenue was dam- 
aged by a fire. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Atlas Axle Mfg. Co., H. L 
Battle, manager, has moved to 3012 Main 
street, where building 50 x 100 feet was re- 
cently completed for new plant. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Texas Boiler & Machinery 
Co., 8215 Hickory street, is inquiring for a 
used portable arc welder, 200 ampere, also a 
small plate bending roll machine for rolling 
smokestacks and light tanks. F. M. Spray- 


berry is manager. 


Canada 





CA 


CALGARY, ALTA.—Application has _ been 
made to the federal government by the Cal- 
gary Power Co., for license to develop two 
more power sites on the Bow river, between 


New Construction and Enterprise 





Refractories 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 


Per 1000 f.o.b. works 
First Quality 






ht gC: $43.00 to 46.00 

eee .. 43.00 to 46.00 
Illinois .. 43.00 to 46.00 
Kentucky .. 43.00 to 46.00 
Missouri . 48.00 to 46.00 
UNI, secsthcsnsenscaatocunics . 43.00 to 46.00 
Georgia and Alabama .......... 40.00 to 45.00 

Second Quality 

Ee 35.00 to 38.00 
MEINE.“ nadolibcintesuinaionissscksncecouniosinonins 35.00 to 38.00 
Illinois _....... .. 85.00 to 38.00 
Kentucky .. 85.00 to 38.00 
Missouri . . 85.00 to 38.00 
NS ee eae 35.00 to 38.00 


Georgia and Alabama ........ 30.00 to 35.00 
SILICA BRICK 


NI ect ate 43.00 
Joliet, Ill., and East Chi- 

UN, ROMS“ pudbcccucensnegicantenosenes 52.00 
SirMingGhamM .......csseeeeeeeees wees 51.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton 
Di re OG kc. 65.00 
MAGNESITE 
Per Net Ton Chester, Pa. and Baltimore 
base 
Dead-burned grain magnesite 40.00 


CHROME BRICK 
Per Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore 
base 
D te SiR Bo cecteeins 45.00 











the present Horseshoe Falls plant and Cal- 
gary. G. A. Gaherty is managing director. 


GUELPH, ONT.—Peerless Machine & Tool 
Co. Ltd. has been incorporated, to manufacture 
and deal in machinery and fixtures, and to 
carry on the business of iron founders and 
mechanical engineeis with $40,000 capital and 
1600 shares of no par value stock. 

LINDSAY, ONT.—Northern Casket Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture and deal in 
caskets, casings, etc., with $40,000 capital by 
Thomas H. Stinson, Alexander M. Fulton, 
and John E. Anderson. 

LONDON, ONT.—Putherbough Construction 
Co. Ltd. has been incorporated with $200,000 
capital by John Putherbough, Alfretta Puther- 








bough, and Donald A. McArthur of London. 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONT.—Amercian Cyan. 
amid Co., Stanley street, has started founda. 
tion work in connection with an addition to 
its plant here. Addition to consist of two 
buildings, a melting plant 60 x 125 feet 
and a cooling plant 60 x 82 feet. Standard 
Steel Construction Co., 55 Main street east, 
Welland, Ont., has the contract for struc 
tural steel work. 


PETERBORO, ONT.—The plant of the 
Peterboro Lock Mfg. Co. sustained damage by 
fire recently. 


PLANTAGENET SPRINGS, ONT.—J. N, 
Coupal proposes to start work next spring 
on the installation of power development plant 
on the National river. Plant to consist of 
dam, power house, etc. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Coal-O-Matic Ltd. has 
been incorporated to carry on the business of 
heating engines, and to manufacture and deal 


in stoves and heating equipment. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Premier Laundry 
Equipment Co. Ltd. has been incorporated to 
manufacture and deal in laundry machinery 
and equipment with $50,000 capital by Emile 
C. Peterson, Charles L. Buchanan and Robert 
H. Peterson. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Canadian Automotive 
Corp. Ltd. has been incorporated to carry on 
the business of menufacturer and dealer in 
gines, oil burners, etc., with $100,000 capital by 
dynamos, motor and internal combustion en- 
Henry W. Lavigne, Edouard H. Paquette, and 


George D. Belec. 


ROUYN, QUE.—Continental Diamond Drill- 
ing Co. Ltd. has been incorporated to carry 
on the business as drillers, engineers, and 
contractors, with $40,000 capital by John E. 
Grivel, Ada Lewis and Helena Peers 

ROUYN, QUE.—A. E. Wheeler, New York, 
consulting engineer, is preparing plans for 
erecting a concentrator here to have a capac- 
ity of 500 tons, for the Noranda Mines. Con- 
tracts have been let to the Canadian Bridge 
Co., Walkerville, Ont., for fabricating the 
steel framework, and a contract for part 
of the machinery also has been awarded. The 
remainder of the machinery and equipment 


will be ordered at an early date 


New Trade Publications ° 


GEARS—A catalog and price list of its stock 
gears and worm reduction units has _ been 
issued by the Grant Gear Works, South Boston, 
Mass. It is illustrated and contains complete 
data on sizes and proportions. 

ALLOY STEEL—Vanadium-Alloy Steel Co., 
Latrobe, Pa., has issued a broadside setting 
forth its devotion to the one object of pro- 
ducing alloy steel of high quality. It is illus- 
trated to show application of various brands to 
special uses. 

STRAIGHTENING PRESSES—Sutton Engi- 
neering Co., Pittsburgh, has issued bulletins on 
three of its machines for straightening shapes 
and flats, pipes, rails, structural shapes and 
sheets. They are illustrated and contain full 
specifications. 

ARC WELDERS—A bulletin on its flexible 
are welders has been issued by the Fusion 
Welding Corp., Chicago. It covers stability, 
excitation, current control, weld quality, cost, 
capital investment and design. The device is 
thoroughly covered and its advantages de- 
scribed. 

STEEL NAILS—A circular, accompanied by 
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sample nails of its new type and of ordi- 
nary design, with a board into which to drive 
them, are being mailed by the Stronach Nail 
Co., Pittsburgh. The company makes a nail 
with a triangular point, designed to avoid 
splitting the wood. 


INDUSTRIAL HANDLING—Cleveland Elec- 
tric Tramrail, division of the Cleveland Crane 
& Engineering Co., Wickliffe, O., has issued a 
bulletin emphasizing two principles in indus- 
trial movement of materials, first, to increase 
the size of the unit of production, and second, 
to pick up the load and deliver it without ad- 
ditional handling. The bulletin is illustrated. 


BOARD DROP HAMMERS—A book of per- 
formance records of its board drop hammers 
has been issued by the Erie Foundry Co., Erie, 
Pa. Construction details are shown and illus- 
trated. Improvements in various parts of the 
hammers are described and their effect on 
work, both in speed and quality are discussed. 
A table of dimensions of various hammers is 
given. 


FURNACE ARCHES—M. H. Detrick Co., 
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Pittsburgh, has issued an illustrated book to 
show application of its arches and walls for 
various types of boilers, stokers and industrial 
furnaces, Construction consists of rows of 
center-grooved tile suspended on cast iron 
hanger bars, fastened from above to steel 
beams spanning the furnace and resting on 
the side walls. The flat arch thus formed 
gives flexibility. Repair is easily made when a 
small area is affected, without disturbing the 


entire arch. 


COMPRESSED AIR EQUIPMENT-Sullivan 
Machinery Co., Chicago, has issued a_ bulletin 
on application of its portable electric motor- 
driven hoists with single and double drums. A 
wide range of applications is described. An- 
other bulletin is devoted to a portable drill 
steel furnace for contractor, quarry or mine. 
It is especially useful when sharpening must 
be done on the job. Rotating hand-held ham- 
mer drills are described in another bulletin. 
These gre available in hollow piston, water- 
tube. and airtube types. They are adaptable 
to a wide variety of uses, under difficult con- 


ditions. 




















